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In this happy picture... 
ALUMINUM! 















Presenting 
Improved Features 
in Aluminum! 





1. Aluminum | re 
butter conditioner Via b 

2. Aluminum ) \ 
utility basket, {p ‘ 
dessert pan \\\\\ 


3. Aluminum 
.ice trays, shelves 


4. Aluminum 
freezer section liner 


5. Aluminum 
refrigerator tubes 


elite 


Aluminum Vegetable and 
Meat Pans available in 
many models 


General Electric Home Freezer, 
below, is all aluminum inside 


---lighter weight, faster freezing! 


It’s more than a coincidence 

that General Electric, one of 

the leaders in refrigeration, 

uses more aluminum in its 

de luxe models than is used in 

any other make of refrigerator. 

General Electric engineers 

appreciate the value of this light 

material that never rusts, that looks 

beautiful in natural color or chip-proof white 
finish. And housewives prefer aluminum where 
food is concerned . . . surveys show that women 
prefer aluminum to porcelain-enamel for cooking 
foods. So the trend in refrigerators is 

toward more and more aluminum! 

Reynolds entrance into aluminum production gave 
impetus to this trend . . . by opening new sources of 
supply for volume users like General Electric. And 


Be aa a iN ania aan 


sayin 











Reynolds is working with General Electric 
engineers to develop additional advantages of 
aluminum in modern refrigeration. See the new 
General Electric Combination Refrigerator and the 
General Electric Home Freezer wherever the great 
line of General Electric appliances is sold. 

See Aluminum in action! 


Memo to Manufacturers: Besides iis 
great sales appeal, aluminum 
means longer life for dies and 
tools, no chipping rejects, 
full scrap salvage, freight and 
labor savings. All factors 
considered, cost is competitive. 
Reynolds Metals Company, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky; 
Richmond 19, Virginia; and 
all principal cities. 








Clay and wood models—created by practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


These models hide from cameras! 


It’s a rare thing to see a photograph 
like this! For it takes you inside the 
secret room where beautiful new 
Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and 
Chrysler cars first take shape. 


That front end the men are moving 
into place is clay. And the body, which 
looks so real, is wood — meticulously 
carved and finished until you can’t tell 
it from a real car. 


We make many models of all our 
cars, to help our engineers and de- 
signers build into them everything you 
want in a car! First, new designs are 
drawn in full profile on blackboards, 
like the one in the background. Then 
we fashion life-size models by hand 


—in clay, next in wood, and finally 
in steell @ 


We use the models for many pur- 
poses —to check on comfort, driving 
vision and convenience, as well as 
beauty. Stylists work over the lines 
until they are exactly right. Engineers 
make certain they are practical as well 
as beautiful—easy to see out of, to 
drive, to park, to garage. Then — and 
only then!—production begins to roll. 


This is another big example of the 
many ways we use practical, creative 
imagination at Chrysler Corporation 
to build cars that are just as advanced 
in styling as they are in performance. 
Our dealers can show you how supe- 


rior value is reflected in the well-bred 
beauty of the great new Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler. 


There's more comfort, too, in the new Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler. You sit in wider, 
chair-height seats, with more leg- and head-reom. 
Windshield and windows let you see better —doors 
are higher and wider; it's easier to get in and out. 


" Spugheiloa wns moar nar wee CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 
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Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 
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DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 


DE SOTO CHRYSLER 
Cycleweid 





“These SY_LVANIA studies have 


definitely helped us get F/MORE 
light for every dollar we spend!” 


Syzvania’s Commercial Engineering De- 
partment has recently completed two important 
lighting studies. These studies can show you 
how your present lighting installation can pro- 
duce more light at a dollars-and-cents saving 
over present costs. 

Plants, offices and stores that have followed the 
recommendations based on exhaustive labora- 
tory and field tests have actually gained 15% to 
20% increase in light without increasing lamp 


SYLVANIA 
RIC 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Commercial Engineering Dept. 


KLE 


60 Boston Street, Salem, Mass. 


wattages or adding to their existing equipment. 


You, too, can get more light at a substantial 
saving. It makes no difference whether you use 
fluorescent or incandescent lighting. On re- 
quest and without cost or obligation, Sylvania 
will survey your lighting installation and sub- 
mit a detailed report on any economies you 
might be able to make. Meanwhile, send for the 
lighting study report and program prepared for 
general use. Mail coupon below. 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 

Commercial Engineering Dept. 

60 Boston Street, Salem, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your report 
on increasing light output from my 
present (incandescent) (fluorescent) 
lighting system. (Check which.) 


NAME 





ADDRESS____ 





city_...._ Ss ZONE_ STATE_—_ 
(Attach coupon to firm letterhead) 
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Raymond Murray, New York; Ewing-Hutchison Co., 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, 
I; Ralph W. Harker & Associates, Hobart Building, San Francisco 4, Calif., and 
1127 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 14, Calif. London Office: Efficiency Magazine, 
87 Regent St., W. 1. 

Forses: Twice monthly. Entered as second-class matter September 17, 1917, at Post Office 
New York, under Act of March 8, 1879. Copyright, 1949, B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing 
Co. G. Weiner, Secretary. $4 a year; Canada and foreign $1 additional; 25 cents per 
‘opy. Requests for change of address must be received three weeks before date of issue. 


SIDE LINES 


REPORT ON THE REPORT 


IN worKING uP to the point-score eval- 
uations of great corporations in this is- 
sue—a six-months’ process—Forses staff 
relied mainly on objective sources, all 
the way from professional consultants 
on public relations to a small-town cop 
in a “company town.” At the outset, 
however, we told each corporation what 
we were planning and invited it to send 
us an account of its own activities in the 
five fields covered by the report. 

Most public relations departments 
caught our lob and smothered us with 
fast balls. One sent a six-volume, twen- 
ty pound set which turned out to be 
an encyclopedia of puff sheets. Ariother 
submitted a virtual Ph.D. thesis, typed 
and bound and indexed, which even 
included voluminous footnotes. 

A few sidestepped our suggestion 
and refrained from speaking up on their 
own behalf. Last August New York 
Central explained to us it was so busy 
going over its freight cars (to find out 
how many had gone 20 years or more 
without reconditioning) that its reply 
to our letter would have to wait. The 
material arrived in early December— 
the road owns some 134,000 freight 
wagons. Another large railroad an- 
swered that anything it might say about 
its own operations would be prejudiced 
or at least subjective. Therefore, its 
president wrote, it would leave the 
evaluation to Forses editors. 

An unusually large metal company 
begged off on the ground that anything 
like a proper study would have to in- 
clude 60,000 pages of testimony before 
a Congressional committee, two large 
volumes about its participation in 
World Wars I and II, plus similarly 
thick screeds on stockholder, commun- 
ity and public relations. The company 
wound up by suggesting that one of 
its people would gladly come to New 
York, to sit down and give us informa- 
tion “off the top of his head.” 

Frankest demurral came from Repub- 
lic Steel, which wrote: “While we real- 
ize that your survey will probably make 
a good feature for you, we don't see 
exactly where it is to our advantage to 
participate—hope you will excuse us.” 

The editors hope that this corpora- 
tion, and all the others, will find our 
evaluations objective and helpful to 
read, if not to “participate” in. Mean- 
while, we are stocking up on catcher’s 
mitts and enlarging our “Letters” sec- 
tion. We expect little or no reluctance 
on anybody's part to participate freely 
in evaluating our evaluations! 
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en Ut comes to your GUSIMESS ... 


Remington Rand, with its more-than-twenty thousand business products, has 
20,000 tools to help you save money. For we have found that most “overhead” 





costs can be reduced . . . by examining time-worn methods . . . planning new 
procedures .. . integrating systems and equipment. And we can implement our WY 07 


recommendations by actually installing the equipment suggested, even training 
your personnel to use it. 





If you would like to talk to one of our representatives about cost-cutting on a 
strictly “prove it to me” basis, please phone your local Remington Rand office. 
There is no obligation, of course. 





Forbes Jenua 
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ADDING MACHINES 





CATALOG BINDERS 


Remington PReaaadl 315 rourtH AVvE., NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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Commercial Solvents in 1920 made three prod- 
ucts serving two industries. Today, using both 
bidlogic and synthetic production methods, CSC 
makes over 200 products which serve every 
major industry. Some of these products are 
bacitracin, penicillin, riboflavin, ethyl alcohol 
and derivatives, acetone, dry ice, butanol and 
derivatives, formaldehyde, methanol, amines, 
nitroparaffins, feed supplements, benzene hexa- 
chloride, ammonia ... PEAK® and Nor’way® 
Anti-Freeze. 








TWO-LINE 
Editorials 


Expect a reasonably prospereus 1950, 
One important date: November 7th. 

Republicans need to arouse themselves. 
Prediction: No shooting war this year. 
UN has achieved a lot, will achieve 


more—with or without Russia. 


Some anti-trust prosecutions are perse- 
cutions. 


Size isn't necessarily sinful. 


Doesn’t every small business want to 
grow? 


General McArthur exhibits statesman- 
ship. 


To Congress: Plough-under the fatuous 
Brannan Plan. 


Squelch Statism! 


Statism, unrestrained, would lead to 
Stalinism. 


Civilization’s mightiest bulwark is 
American industrial know-how. 


If only Hoover were younger! 


Auto prices are more likely te ease 
somewhat than stiffen. 


U.S. shouldn’t scuttle shipbuilding. 
Imports promise to increase. 


Forecast: General Eisenhower will run 
in 1952. And be elected. 


Tito is giving Stalin tit-for-tat. 


Re John L. Lewis: Does the “L” stand 
for Lawdefier? 


Indications are that we will have fur- 
ther inflation. 


Workers may become a little more pro- 
ductive this year. 


There’s lots of room for improvement. 


Point 4 isn’t coming to the fore real- 
istically. 


Washington should economize, not ex- 
pand expenditures. 





A healthy, happy, presperous New Yeer 
to you end yours! 


Forbes 
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ig you are earning about $5,000 a year, you have reached 
the most critical stage of your business career. 

Few men are paid that amount unless they are poten- 
tially worth $10,000. 

It means someone above you thinks you are capable of 
making at least twice your present salary. But you have 
to prove it! 

Five thousand dollars is not a terminal — a man goes 
on or back. Clerks can be hired for less; executives can 
demand more. 

If you have the resolve and the ambition to pass the 
$5,000 barrier, the Alexander Hamilton Institute can 
help you. If you‘do not have those qualities, nobody 
can help you. 


HOW TO BRIDGE THE GAP 


Here, briefly, is the Institute’s function: It stimulates 
your desire to forge ahead, awakens hidden abilities, sup- 
yee the training and moe every executive must 

ave. It shows you, by practical examples, the methods 
and procedures followed by management. It enables 
mae to bridge the gap between your present job and the one 
avove. 

Don’t misunderstand. The Institute works no miracles, 
opens no magic portals to quick.and easy success; it will 
not double your income within a few months. Nor will it 
make corporation presidents of men who are clerks at heart. 

But to the man who seeks a sound and realistic pro- 
gram to speed up his progress in business, the Institute’s 
Modern Business Course and Service is ideal. Ideal be- 
cause it fits the new concept of management, prepares 
men to handle the larger opportunities of business. 

Suppose the management of your company met to 
select a new vice-president, Factory Manager, Sales Man- 
ager or Personnel Director. Suppose you were a possible 
choice for one of those positions. 

Are you qualified to step into such a job? Is your 
knowledge broad enough to meet the requirements of an 
executive position—or do you know little of business 
outside of your own department? 

Will you be qualified two years from today? 
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Only men who understand the fundamental principles 
of all departments of business can safely be trusted with 
important administrative responsibilities. 

The Institute offers you a practical, concentrated means 
of obtaining that knowledge in your spare time. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


So far as it has been possible to do so, the Institute’s executive 
training plan has been outlined and described in an interesting 
booklet titled “Forging Ahead in Business.” 

There is no charge for this little book because it is worth only 
what you make it worth. Some men glance through it and toss it 
aside; others have found a fortune in its pages. It is a serious book 
about a serious subject; as such, it holds nothing for the merely 
curious. 

But it contains a message of lasting significance 
to men who are concerned about where they are 
going in business, and how they are going to get 

ere. To men of this type, copies of “Forging 
Ahead in Business” are available without cost or 
obligation. Simply fill in and return the coupon 
below. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 700, 71 West 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 

In Canada: 54 Wellington St., West, Toronto 1, Ont. 

ee ees ee ee ee SS SR LY NN 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 700, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 
*FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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Wind-tunnel proved! Scientific 
tests show the Nash Airflyte with 20.7% 
less air drag helps you get better per- 
formance on less gasoline—in a quieter, 
safer, more comfortable automobile. 


20.7% LESS AlkRe-ORAGC / 


Means a Smoother, Quieter Ride... More “Go” on Less Gasoline! 


You've seen this new Nash Airflyte on the 


highway. But have you driven it? 

Do you know that it speeds through the 
air with 20.7% less air drag than the aver- 
age car? That the University of Wichita 


tested it against 9 other automobiles in 
their aerodynamic wind tunnel and found 
that its shape alone resulted in startling 
gasoline economy, quieter riding, better 
performance, and easier handling? 

Yes, drive a Nash Airflyte and discover 


the difference. The difference in Airflyte 
Construction, that is safer and permanently 
tight. The difference in the Nash Weather 


Eye Conditioned Air System. 


Know the difference in economy—with the 
Nash Statesman Airflyte delivering more 
than 25 miles to the gallon at average 


highway speed. 
And remember: Nash is built to stay new 
—in design, in mechanical perfection, even 


in the permanence of its finish. 
Now—Hydra-Matic Drive! 


Compare prices. Compare value. You'll 
find your best buy at your Nash dealer’s. 


And for the greatest thrill in motoring— 
try the Nash Ambassador Airflyte, with 
new Turbo-Head engine and Hydra-Matic 


Drive, with Selecto-Lift Starting! 








frame and body, floor, 


Alone in Nash the entire 
Fhe Slalesonan . The Anlassactor 


roof, pillars are built as a 
single, rigid, welded unit, 
squeak-free and rattle- 
proof. Twice as rigid as 
ordinary automobile con- 
struction, it gives new 
safety, new economy, 


makes possible a safer, 


GREAT CARS SINCE 1902 


smoother ride. Stays new 
Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
Forbes 


years longer, adds to re- 
sale value. 

















Congressional sales. Sane ahead will be no love ve=feast. Controversy will flare eae 
and often, particularly in Senate. Biggest issue throughout Session will be govern 
ment Spending, as politicians on opposite sides lay their lines for Congressional 
elections next November. Politicking, from White House down to lowliest freshman on 
Capitol Hill, will hit a new high- 





Real kick-off of new Session will come when President Truman sends his State of 
the Union and Budget messages to Congress a few days hence. Although neither is fin- 
ished yet, forecast is that no major surprises will be included. Truman will keep on 
driving in the same direction--leftward-~as in recent past. 


As usual, Truman will ask oy more than he expects to get. Come campaign time, he 





vill boast about that part of his program which Congress has adopted, and deplore its 


failure to buy whole package. He is completely convinced that even those —* 
which fail to pass will win votes next fall. 





Rundown on left-over legislation: 
1. Oleo tax repeal--Already passed by House, this is dus to be first major debate 
in — Despite possible filibuster, passage is expected. 
. Basing point prices--Also House approved, Senate action is scheduled Jan. 20. 
In i, new compromise versicn may be drafted. Chances of enactment in some form 
appear to be better than even. f 
3. Postal rates eae eat yae et bills were reported late last session in both chambers. 


Many businesses would be hard hit if proposed rate boosts go through. Bills are highly 


discriminatory and reek of politics but present prospect is that Congress will insist 
on seeking more postal. revenue to offset partially record deficit. 

4. Social Security--House-approved bill to widen coverage and boost benefits is un-~ 
sound in so many ways it will take Senate Finance Committee months to unsnarl tangle 
and produce new bill. Drive for pensions by unions will complicate problem. Neverthe- 
less, some sort of new extension of woete Security will become law before 81st Con-= 
gress quits. 

5. Taxes--0dds. are heavily against any general increase in taxes in this election 
year, no matter what Truman asks. Excise tax cuts are a 50-50 bet irrespective of 
White House, a dead einen if Truman agrees. 





















6. -- ctically no chance of passage in’ '50, and probably won't 
be brought to a vote for ‘that very reason. * 

7. Taf by repeal--Truman will seek but will not get. Issue won't be brought 
to a vote Gutved: \dministration changes present plans, and any such shift in plans 


will be motivated entirely by political cont Laan 

Note: Session will be short, due to fall elections. Adjournment in July is probable. 
BUSINESS OUTLOOK=-Uncle Sam's economic seers are unanimous that business will remain 
at a high level at least for next 6 months. As to what happens after midyear, fore- 
casters disagree. Some perennial prophets of doom expect the worst in last half of 
year; that is, unless Congress enacts their pet panaceas. 


In that connection, expect theorists of pessimistic persuasion to seize upon a 
seasonal slump ip suphoyeent during next 60 days as sufficient (Continued on page 13) 
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by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 
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CONSTRUCTION pale or og soe Support to the economy during the 1949 business read- 


building. High-level residential construction is looked for in the Saket e 
while multi-family output should assume more importance. Bulwarks of this ant 
high demand are the sig high income and savings levels of Peprecys 


many obparesrs fear that. ‘at some time in the near future the housing ae 
the impact of political forces perhaps much more than economic ones. ‘They c 

ment intervention in the housing field, speculate about continued rent contr 
extent of public housing, the course of “I interest loan rates, competition t ‘Ol 
ment agencies, all of which have political overtones. eM RE 
RAILROADS Dismal report: Class I roads' net income of $303 million for the first ten 

months of 1949 ran 50% below the figures for the same period in 1948. For 

the 12 months ended October 31, 1949, the rate of return on property investment. aver= Bp UAE, 
aged 2.92%, compared with a rate of 4.56% for the previous 12 months. PROCS, alias 

























TAXES Business taxes now account for a vastly enlarged part of the total ot state te tox 
collections. According to a National Industrial Conference Board study, such | 
taxes amounted to 19.1% in. the year just ended. This compares with 14.5% in 1941. Stat 

now secure more revenue from the corporate income tax than from the individual income _ 
tax, the former having provided more than $600 million in the fiscal year 1949, 


THRIFT Marketing policies in the fields of savings and home mortgage lending 


especially significant this year, the U. S. Savings and Loan League é ; oil 
Savings institutions, which for years experienced a large net inflow of sav: in, Ss, will 
be called upon to “sell" thrift--to compete aggressively with sellers of goods for a FIN 
share of the consumer's dollar, while mortgage lending institutions ¥ill al tC) mi By 
Strong efforts to sell home ownership in order to invest their funds. Within. hi s Vics mm por: 
mutual.savings banks expect to hold a strong position in future competition to “provide ae An 
thrift services. Paying a substantially higher rate of return than do commercial | ankS, ven’ 
they also boast of much greater Strength and liquidity than do savings and loan 2 the 
tions. Moreoyer, large maturities of wartime savings bonds, beginning in L the: 
affect the rate of increase in the amount outstanding. Competition from an nen 


is arising, however, aS corporate securities become more attractive’ to ‘the 3 
public. 


AUTOMOTIVE After setting a new production and sales record last year to provide a. 
sturdy basis to the economy, the industry looks forward to brisk busin 
in early 1S50. Output will perk up as new models start rolling off the assembly. lines 
many manufacturers setting their sights for a 25% jump in production levels during: the ; 
year's first quarter. . . . Automobile instalment paper now outstanding has expanded © ne wit 





rapidly, with an estimated $3 billion on the books at the year's end. By one company’S “—% hig 
computation, new car sales went up 50% in the last two years, while instalment financing # Los 
jumped 200%. . . . The tax bill for 1949 motorists hit $3.7 billion, federal excises tra 
taking $1.23 billion; state gasoline taxes, $1.45 billion; vehicle registration fees, @ Mon 
$810 million; and special local taxes, $195 million. @ #-& 
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peas i IR 20% \sdles increase iS ex- 

a pected this year by gas appli- 
“ance and equipment manufacturers. Items 

- leading the parade include gas ranges, gas- 
tired central heath 1 equipment, inecinera- 


“i -elothes dryers. 








ap bayetis extension of 
i es, increases in gas 
itd 1S, and the increas- 













th ) last year, with net 
J ea a) % for the first three 
of 1949. Sales. were off 7%, while 
gost of doing business rose 6.8%. This 
“trend has brought break-even points of 
' retail Stores. toe critical point, says the 
| National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
| ‘coat With conversion to other fuels by 
‘ consumers ily cutting down the 
_ use of bituminous coal, the coal operators’ 
§ | competitive. position. has worsened--pro- 
- duction cost 
even higher » f Lewis is, Successful in his 
a demands. Fuel oil and natural gas are great 
pmewptineges of ‘this*situation. Greatest 
was sho n by the railroads, 
. thdustry. Pungent 
al producer recently 
going into the fuel 






oil sities: ae Bt a ee 
; FINANCE The sale. wake ebeo-back of real 


‘estate i8 gaining in use by cor+ 
| porations, which find this method of fi- 
_nancing superior, in many cases, to con- 

/ ventional procedures. Main advantages: 
» the. corporate lessee is free from debt, 
Bike are no: restrictive. financial cove- 
nants, Sale and lease-back lends itself 
more readily to piecemeal transactions, 
Land the company obtains as an income tax 
lenge eecaer ‘the: mere seeets 








In contrast. to the summer dol 
: ‘drums, the paper industry is 
F eteeXenk yy enjoying @ bustling business, 
with backlogs in some cases reported as 
' high as two months. .. . Indication of the 
'-loss to the economy by a strike is illus- 
| trated by steel. Loss of steel during the 
| month of October alone was equivalent to 
4.5 miilion tons of finished products. 
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) remain’ high; are likely to go 





| Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 11) 


reason for. enacting new legislation to 
remedy nation's economic ills. One tangent 
this. ‘effort is sure to take is a drive to 
set minimum standards for jobless pay. If 
Secretary of Labor Tobin has his way, 

‘benefits for not working will be half of 


pay received while working. 


Government economic forecasts are not 
Boccia: noted for their accuracy. But 
al Washington’ S predictions are 
whether or not they come: true, 









fe a 3@ they play such a large part in 


king. One year ago, most U.S. 
al AZer's Saw another dose of infla- 
head. As it turned out, there was a 


Secaaehin desteac, but Truman had accepted 


inflationary theory and plunked: for 
higher taxes and new business controls. 
Fortunately, Congress was wise enough to 
turn thumbs down. 


TAX CALENDAR--Dates to remember in next 75 
days: 

ly Jans 1l--Social Security costs to both 

Individuals and employers rise 50%, 
mew withholding rate being 1.5% of 
first $3,000 of annual income; New 
Year also marks start of ré 
» ents on income taxes withheld in "29, 
“meaning. a $150 million windfall i ocas 
about..30. million taxpayers, =~ ~—— 
2. . Jan. 15=-Deadline for filing 1949 we 
. Come tax declarations, or amended 
estimates, for those whose original 
guess was over 20% off; farmers must 
also make first '49 declarations but 
have 2 more months to pay. 

3. Jan. 3l1--Last day for employers. to 
furnish employees with W-2 form shor 
ing how mich was withheld in taxes in 
"49. 

_ 4. Feb. 15--First mandatory date for em- 
x ployers to deposit for Government 1950 
withholdings for income taxes’ and 
Soécia? Security; also, deadline for 
information returns, telling tax col- 
lector about payments not covered, by 
withholding taxes. 

5S. March.15--Payoff day for compieting 
"49 individual income tax payments, 
plus initial ‘50 income declarations 
and lst quarter payments by individ= 
uals subject to declaration reguire- 
ment ; corporations begin paying °'49 
income taxes. 























your 

business 

in an 
incinerator... 


.. Lf you trust 






Safe, efficient Mosier 
Record Containers come 

iva variety of durable 

finishes to harmonize 

with your office. 


throwing 





ORDINARY METAL FILES 


to protect any vital records 
against FIRE! 


Records have been burned! . . . Businesses have been 
ruined! ... Will yours be next? 

Fire insurance cannot be collected without proof of 
loss records. More important, you could not keep 
your business operating without essential ledgers 
and papers. So, don’t trust ordinary metal files 
that cremate records instantly in a fire. 

4 out of 10 businesses that suffer a complete 
burn-out never reopen. Don’t let that happen to you! 








(nan POSITIVE PROTECTION . . . | 


Mosler Insulated Record Containers. They provide 

constant, on-the-spot protection of a one-hour 

Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Class C, tested and 

op roved safe—plus the convenience of a modern, 
cient filing system. Insulated receding door 

ake over file drawers. Fire just can’t get in. 

yet, you — oe this invaluable protection at a 

risingly modest price. 

“The ak aa See your Mosler dealer now 

and be sure. Send for booklet ““Mosler Insulated 

Record Containers.” 


geMiosler Safec | 


Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 


New York 1, N.Y. 


Dealers in 
Factories: Fiamiton, oO. 


targest Builders of Safes and 
Vaults in the World 





FILL OUT AND MAIL—TODAY! 


The Mosler Safe Co., Dept. FR 

320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

Please send me: 

(0 The new free booklet ‘Mosler Insulated Record 
Centainers.” 


principal cities 


(0 The Name of my nearest Mosler Dealer. 
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READERS SAY 


OBJECTS TO OUR 
BETHLEHEM EDITORIAL 


[We have received several criticisms of 
our November 15 editorial which held that 
Bethlehem Steel should have asked ap- 
proval of its stockholders BEFORE sign- 
ing a pension agreement with the CIO 
union. This protest comes from one of 
America’s most important industrialists— 
who, however, asks that his name be not 
used: ] 


You say that the approval of Bethlehem 
Steel stockholders should have been ob- 
tained before not after the agreement was 
executed. Anyone familiar with business 
management would surely know that that 
is impracticable. Management cannot ask 
approval of stockholders unless they in- 
form the stockholders what is to be ap- 
proved; that is, they must submit the 
agreement when asking for approval. This 
means that the union must be committed 
before the agreement is submitted to the 
stockholders; that is, the union must sign 
the draft, and of course, the union will 
not sign the draft unless the management 
expresses its approval. Any attempt to 
wangle out some scheme of tentative ap- 
provals and final confirmations would very 
probably have resulted in a delay in the 
men going back to work. 

You will, of course, realize that the 
views expressed above are not in any sense 
an endorsement of the provisions in the 
agreement executed. I do not believe in a 
non-contributory pension plan, determined 
by collective bargaining—NAaME wITH- 
HELD BY REQUEST. 


[Editor's Note: What would happen 
should stockholders refuse to endorse the 
management's capitulation? If ever an 
industrial management should have coun- 
selled with its stockholders before com- 
miting itself to such an infinitely far-reach- 
ing, revolutionary agreement, this most 
assuredly was the occasion. By and large, 
managements have woefully neglected to 
bring the real owners, the stockholders, 
into our economic picture.] 


PENSIONS 


I fully agree that employees should con- 
tribute to insurance and pension funds set 
up for their benefit by their employers. 

But what about the executives of cor- 
porations who set up pensions for them- 
selves without contributing anything from 
their own incomes? Are they not also fi- 
nancially able to contribute to their own 
future security, at least on the same basis 
as other employees? The executives of cor- 
porations are employees no less than the 
men who work under them. They are all 
employed by the stockholders.—A. Dawes 
Dv Bors, Excelsior, Minn. 


TAXES 


Your editorial, “Reporters Should Ask 
This,” is mighty thought-provoking and I 
sincerely hope the Washington newspaper 
reporters will ask the questions of Presi- 
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E OUTLOOK for controlling tuber- 
culosis grows brighter each year. 
In fact the death rate from this 
disease has declined more than 80 
per cent since 1900 and more than 
one third from 1940 through 1948. 


Authorities emphasize, however, 
that continued improvement in the 
mortality from tuberculosis depends 
upon finding every case, treating it 
promptly, and preventing the spread 
of infection to others. They also hope 
that further technological develop- 
ments will prove valuable in the 
treatment of this disease. 






































TUgERCULOSIS 
DBILE X-RAY 












Efforts toward 
early discovery 







New tuberculosis cases are being 
discovered in greater numbers than 
heretofore as a result of modern 
diagnostic techniques. In fact, dur- 
ing the past 8 years, the number of 
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_ ._Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


DGRESS IN THE FIGHT AGAINST 


Osis 





new cases actually reported increased 
by nearly one third. This reflects the 
progress that physicians, health au- 
thorities, and others are making in 
their efforts to discover tuberculosis 
early. For example, some ten million 
people in our country are now being 
X-rayed each year to help protect 
themselves and their families. 





In addition to X-rays, other diag- 
nostic aids such as tuberculin tests 
and fluoroscopic examinations make 
it possible to discover tuberculosis in 
its early stages and commence treat- 
ment before it spreads, 


Old and New Weapons 
help in the fight 


Rest in bed, preferably in a sana- 
torium or tuberculosis hospital, is 
still considered to be an important 
method of treatment. The use of 
surgery in some tuberculosis cases 
has proved to be beneficial; in fact, 





there are now several operations 
which may, under proper conditions, 
help give diseased lung areas extra 
rest. 





There is evidence that the next 
great advance against tuberculosis 
may come through treatment with 
new drugs. One type has already 
been used successfully in some forms 
of the disease. Other promising drugs 
are being tested in the laboratory. 


Experiments with a vaccine offer 
the hope that its use will help certain 
individuals to build resistance 
against this disease. 


If tuberculosis is discovered early, 
and treated promptly and properly, 
there is an excellent chance that it 
can be controlled. In this event the 
patient who carefully follows his 
doctor’s advice and adjusts his living 
habits accordingly can generally re- 
turn to a nearly normal life. 














TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will bene- 
fit from understanding these important facts 
about tuberculosis. Metropolitan will gladly 
send you enlarged copies of this advertise- 
ment—suitable for use on your bulletin boards. 
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~ MEET THE MACHINE THATS 
MAKING DICTATING HISTORY! 


THE DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER! 






3 ne aes 
Never before has one dictating machine 
so outstripped al] others in advantages to 
the user. It’s the most successful dictat- 
ing machine in history. Only 432" high 
and letterhead size, the TIME-MASTER 
helps you save time and cut costs! 





Unheard-of convenience is yours with 
the TIME-MASTER at your elbow! Fool- 
proof simplicity of ,TIME-MASTER opera- 
tion lets you trap those fleeting thoughts 
instantly! Just the flick of a switch and 
you can do your thinking out loud! 


BUT—don’t take our word for it; send for your 
free copy of the booklet: “Does Your Dictating 
Date You?” Use the coupon below. 


For even quicker, more conclusive proof, call 
your local Dictaphone representative and arrange 
for a free TIME-MASTER demonstration in your 


own office. 


Electronic Dictation 





Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone* 
Machines. (*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 





| Dictaphone Corp., = 


DIGTAPHONE ' 










The revolutionary Memobelt is the new- 
est, most practical of all recording media. 
5 mail in an ordinary envelope for 3¢. The 
tiny Memobelt record is so economical to 
use that you simply mail, file, or tran- 
scribe and discard it after only one use! 


& 
End 
L 


“It’s a sweetheart!" say secretaries! 
Memobelt clarity and TIME-MASTER’s tiny 
Magic Ear make transcribing a cinch! 
The TIME-MASTER makes your secretary's 
job easier and pleasanter—gives her more 
time to perform other duties! 


420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


| I would like to have a free copy of “Does 
| Your Dictating Date You?” 


Your N 





Company 





Street Addr 





City & Zone State 
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dent Truman which you suggest—and a 
lot more along the same line—and insist 
on direct answers which may be published 
so that the people may know exactly where 
their President stands on such vital sub- 
jects. 

I think your idea should be developed 
even further—every member of Congress, 
every Governor, and every member of 
State Legislatures should also be asked 
these same questions, and they should an- 
swer them for the benefit of our economic 
welfare. 

President Truman made a statement that 
taxes in 1950 must be increased. He added 
that “if anybody can tell him any way to 
avoid tax increases to meet the deficit, he’d 
like to be told.” 

Senator Byrd of Virginia and former 
President Hoover have both been telling 
him for months how it can be done, so 
his invitation to anyone who can tell him 
a way to avoid tax increases does not 
sound too sincere to me. 

It may be that, 1950 being an election 
year, the party in power feels it is neces- 
sary to increase taxes in order to have 
more money coming in for greater pay- 
rolls for more government employees; for 
more money for farm subsidies; in order 
to catch votes to keep their party in power. 

Let’s get more men into Congress who 
can see eye-to-eye with Senator Byrd and 
show President Truman how government 
expenses can be reduced and taxes reduced 
likewise. No doubt but that it can be done. 
—W. W. Ziece, Kentucky State Manager, 
World Insurance Co., Louisville, Ky. 


FATHER’S PHILOSOPHY 


Your fine editorial, “A Father and His 
Sons,” [Oct. 1] touched me. I am a father 
of two sons myself, and I sincerely feel 
that your editorial, and the philosophy it 
expresses as to bringing up sons, should 
be put in the hands of every father.—W1- 
LIAM J. Mack, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RIGHT 


I’ve been taking Forses for years and 
I've always been stimulated by your 
pungent way of writing what you think— 
you have never pulled punches. Some- 
times I have disagreed with you, but I 
have always admired you. Your editorial, 
“Our Pockets Are Not Bottomless,” I have 
read several times and am still in doubt 
of what it means. I gather it means that 
we should finally come to the realization 
that we can not forever pay out and be 
strangled in our efforts to receive enough 
to pay with_Epwarp Hupson, Patchogue, 
N. Y. 


[You are right in your analysis —THE 
Eprrors. ] 


READER INTEREST 


The number of requests for “More Hip, 
Less Lip, Service,” summarized address 
listed in one of your recent “Booklets” col- 
umns, is now above the 200 mark. 

This may not seem at all remarkable to 
you, but to me it indicates splendid reader 
interest in your fine magazine.—GrorceE V. 
Foy, George V. Foy Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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What Makes an E 


xecutive 


orth $25,000 a Year? 


Send for the FREE Booklet 
© which answers this question. 


SEE COUPON BELOW 


NE of the strange facts about busi- 
O ness is that while almost every- 

body who works would like to 
make more money, the keenest compe- 
tition is for the low-pay jobs. Manage- 
ment has difficulty in filling the high- 
salaried executive jobs. 

Why? Simply because able execu- 
tives are so hard to find. Yet executives 
are the key men of business. Upon them 
depends the success of any enterprise. 
They mean the difference between profit 
and loss. They earn every dollar they 
are paid, and more. 

Today, with the great postwar ex- 

ansion in business and with the grow- 
ing complexities of business adminis- 
tration, qualified executives are more 
in demand than ever before. Here, 


truly, is today’s golden opportunity for 
ambitious individuals who have what 
it takes, 

Just what does it take? 

Funk & Wagnalls undertook to dis- 
cover the answer to this question, Lead- 
ing executives in many fields were 
called upon to supply the formula. Carl 
Heyel, authority on business manage- 
ment and an executive of Lehn & Fink 
Products Corporation, spearheaded the 
project, as editor-in-chief. Fifty out- 
standing executives co-operated. Now 
they present their knowledge and ex- 
perience in a systematic reading course 
—a course which any high-level exec- 
utive can read with profit, and which 
any up-and-coming junior executive 
will welcome with open arms. 


Now, to help business meet today’s urgent need for 
qualified executives, Funk & Wagnalls announces its new 


READING COURSE IN EXECUTIVE TECHNIQUE 





AMONG SUBJECTS COVERED 

Management Problems 

Coordinating and Controlling 
Operations 

Manual of Organization 

Use of Statistics 

Job Analysis — Selection of 
Employees, Training, Com- 
pensation, Promotion 

Collective Bargaining 

Manufacture Control 

Inventory Control 

Reducing Costs 

Fundamentals of Distribution 

Development and Marketing 

of New Products 

Advertising—Sales Training 

Financial Control — Analysis 
of Statements 

Modern Office Management 

Efficient Purchasing Practice 

Plant-Community Relations 











MEMO TO 
PERSONNEL 
OFFICERS 


Leading corporations have 
deemed it a good investment 
to subscribe to this reading 
course for junior executives 
spotted for advancement. 
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HAT is it that makes an executive worth 

$25,000, and more? It is, first of all, a point 
of view, The executive must be able to see the 
picture as a whole—he must be able to penetrate 
the maze of detail that obscures the vision of 
others. 


It is, secondly, a matter of know-how. The 
executive must know the broad principles of 
business operation: organization, human rela- 
tions, manufacturing control, management. He 
must know the methods and practices that have 
proved profitable for other companies. With this 
background of knowledge, he is equipped to 
solve any problem of management that may arise. 


FREE BOOKLET 


OUTLINES THE ESSENTIALS 
OF EXZCUTIVE KNOW-HOW 


OU are invited to send for 

the FREE 42-page book- 
let entitled Modern Executive 
Technique by Carl Heyel. 
This book gives not only a 
complete outline of the Read- 
ing Course, but indicates its 
scope and treatment. There is 
absolutely no cost, no obliga- 
tion. Simply mail the coupon 

i or write. 
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50 TOP EXECUTIVES 


Give You Their Working Methods 
Edited by CARL HEYEL 
Assistant to the President, 
Lehn & Fink Products Corporation 


Among the contributors: 
PAUL S$. ACHILLES, Vice-Chairman of 
the Board of the Psychological Cor- 
poration 
F. A. DENZ, Administrator, Suggestion 
Plan, Remington Rand Inc. 


R. E. GILLMOR, Vice President, The 

Sperry Corporation 

JOHN E. GNEIB, Manager, Allocations 

and Scheduling Department, Lehn & . 
Fink Products Corp. 

MARION HARPER, JR., President, 

McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

EDWARD HEGARTY, Manager, Sales 

Training, Westinghouse Electric Cor- 

poration. ; 

HAROLD B. MAYNARD, President, Me- 

thods Engineering Council 

CHARLES P. McCORMICK, President and 

Chairman of Senior Board, McCormick 

& Company, Inc. 

JOHN W. OLIVER, Comptroller-Secre- 

ra =e Director, The Linen Thread 
0., Inc. 


CHARLES F. ROOS, President, The Eco- 
nometric Institute, Inc. 

THOMAS G. SPATES, Vice President for 
Personnel Administration, General 
Foods Corporation 

W. RULON WILLIAMSON, President, 
The Wyatt Company 











“The kind of information given in this 
course will put any man in line for promo- 
tion—give any man an edge on competi- 
tion.” 

Professor ROSS G. WALKER of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion says: “I believe you have made enor- 
mous progress in the conception and execu- 
tion of this new course. Although it has 
many merits, to me its outstanding one is its 
digestibility. So many, many otherwise 
worth-while contributions to management 
solutions are simply not usable in the form 
of their presentation.” 


Funk & Wagnalis Co., Dept. Fii 
153 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Without cost or obligation to me, please 
send me the Introductory Booklet out- 
lining in detail the Reading Course in 
Executive Technique. 














Company. 
Canadian inquirers please write 
Box 52, Station K, Toronto. 











AY interesting thing is happen- 
ing in the garages of many 
people who customarily operate 
more than one automobile. 


A. bright-looking newcomer has 
moved in. It is trim in line and 
tidy of size. It has swooping, 
tapering fender lines that mark it 
instanter as a Buick, and a bonnet 
full of lively power that leaps with 
joy at each chance you give it to 
show its stuff. 


It may not be as long as the car 
that stands next to it; but it gives 


it SPECIAL 
Your KEY 
TO GREATER) ~ f 
VAwe | oA 








Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Monday evening. 


I's making them Move Over 


away little if anything on interior 
roominess and nothing whatever 
on the gentle softness of its ride. 


So what’s happening is that more 
and more this tidy new Buick 
SPECIAL is becoming the car with 
first call on the family’s fancy. 


The car Mother prefers for her 
daily errands, Dad for those quick 
dashes to the club, the younger 
generation for its own gay and 
absorbing business. 


It is making costlier cars ‘‘move 


SPECIALLY NOW 


over’’ so regularly that this tiay 
Buick SpEcIAL seems on its way 
to becoming ‘‘must’’ equipment 
for the well-planned two- and 
three-car garage. 


That is made all the more likely by 
the very reachable price tags this 
traveler wears. Just drop in on 
your Buick dealer and check them. 
Check also on how promptly a 
new Buick Spectat can move from 
his showroom to your garage. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


Say" 


When better automobiles are buiit BUICK will build them 
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Fact and Comment | 











imperiled. Extracts: 


For aeons man knew only the law of the jungle. 


Kill, or be killed. 


Foes attacked on every side—crawling monsters, wild four- 
footed animals, savages more bloodthirsty than the Iroquois. 

During the slow march of the centuries, the wild men learned 
the necessity for combining to battle against wild animals. 

Gradually, the self-preservation urge taught them to cluster 


together in tribes. Stern necessity drove 
home to them that in unity lay strength. ... 

Ages passed. 

Then came an event, then came a Light, 
then came the birth of a new era in man’s 
struggle upwards. Man was given a higher 
goal, a supreme goal. The law of the jungle 
was outlawed. In place of enmity, hate, 
ruthlessness, revenge, destruction, murder, 
there was decreed: “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself.”. . . 

Roll the curtain back on the unfolding 
of the twentieth century, A.D. 

We prided ourselves on the extent of our 
rise from the mud and muck and murder 
of savagery, on our rise to civilization and 
culture and Christian standards. .. . 

Then the World War! 

The rule of the jungle suddenly was un- 
leashed. 

What is the way out? 

The rule of the jungle must gol 

The rule of the jungle must be dropped 
between nations. 

The rule of the jungle must be dropped 
inside our own land. 

Has not the rule of the jungle been over- 
much in evidence between politics and 
industry? 

Our whole code of economic legislation 
was attuned to the rule of the jungle. The 
assumption was that, unless rigidly curbed, 
industrial leaders would band together to 
crush consumers, defraud the public. 

Is there not dawning, however, recogni- 
tion of the fundamental truth that finance, 
industry, commerce, workers, all rise or fall 
together, that the ruin of one injures all, 
that one group cannot prosper if the others 
be prostrate? 

Self-preservation called into being the 
law of the jungle when man existed in 
Savage state. | 

Self-preservation now calls for the abro- 
gation of that law if man is to rise to a 
high state of civilization and avoid revert- 
ing to suicidal savagery. 


By request, the foregoing was re- 
printed in 1940. This comment was 
added: 


Adolph Hitler is today the incarnation 
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LAW OF THE JUNGLE MUST GO 

Under that caption this publication, seventeen years ago, 
printed a full-page editorial which prophesied that, unless 
the law of the jungle were discarded, civilization would be 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


of the Law of the Jungle. Might is everything; right is nothing. 


America is the one bright hope of mankind today. Will we 
successfully gird our loins to meet the challenge? 
If we don’t, heaven help the human race! 








by THE EDITORS 


Where do we, where does the world, stand today? 


The second-strongest nation on earth is pursuing the law 


of the jungle as outrageously as did Hitler at his worst. 





This Issue Unique 


THIS IssUE is unique. Our modern 
generation Editors have tackled 
the colossal task of analyzing and 
rating the Managements of some 
149 leading companies, including 
appraisal of how successfully—or 
otherwise—they have handled and 
are handling their relations with 
their employees, their stockhold- 
ers, their communities, the pub- 
lic. Youth rushes in where age 
hesitates to tread! The daring job 
has been most thoroughly, pains- 
takingly, conscientiously done over 
a period of months and over far- 
flung areas. That the findings will 
not satisfy everybody is certain, 
especially as there has been no 
flinching in pointing out short- 
comings. The motives underlying 
this monumental undertaking is a 
sincere effort to promulgate all- 
out vigilance throughout all in- 
dustry to shoulder the broadest- 
gauge social responsibilities and 
thus raise the public’s esteem for 
business leaders, for our so-called 
“free” economy which is steadily 
becoming less free—indeed is 
threatened with governmental, 
bureaucratic strangling unless the 
people imbibe more enlighten- 
ment and unless business bestirs 
itself to earn a greater measure of 
approval. We plan to make this 
an Annual Feature—and hope to 
improve upon this initial attempt. 
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Verily, we can repeat: “America is the one bright hope of 
mankind today.” After all, the very backbone of the United 
Nations is the United States. Too, European recovery is de- 
pendent upon us. 


Will we measure up to the awesome 
responsibility Fate has dumped on our 
shoulders? 


DO WORKERS 
PRODUCE ENOUGH? 


Through an effective incentive plan, 
production and workers’ earnings ap- 
proximately doubled in one American 
industrial plant, Jack & Heintz. This 
raises the vital questiun: Could the 
average wage earner greatly increase 
his output without undue strain? Would 
not such an achievement infinitely 
strengthen and enrich America—and im- 
measurably benefit all labor? 

On two tours over Britain within the 
last three-four years I was depressed 
by the conduct and the mental attitude 
of multitudes of employees—white-col- 
lared as well as overalled. Notwith- 
standing constant exhortations by Gov- 
ernment heads, lamentably little prog- 
ress was made in convincing working- 
class Britons that their only salvation— 
the salvation of the nation—depended 
upon much greater production. Even 
heads of big corporations have persisted 
in adhering to out-of-date, easygoing 
practices, including curbing of compe- 
tition through cartels and selling in the 
easiest (non-dollar) markets. 

But is it not true that here in Amer- 
ica there is far too much halfhearted 
production, far too much featherbed- 
ding, due to the unprecedented power 
exercised by shortsighted union leaders? 
How can this be remedied, or at least 


" modified? Not by any catchy slogan, 


not by any sudden spurt. What is 
called for is sustained, nation-wide edu- 
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to workers, to managements and lawmakers. A slow, uphill 
process. 

But it can, must be undertaken and achieved if we are 
to retain world leadership and maintain our record-breaking 
standard of living. 


SECURITY TWO-EDGED SWORD 


Overwhelming eagerness for “security” has led to the 
undoing of several nations in recent years, is today bringing 
Britain dangerously near bankruptcy. An increasing number 
of Americans are being bitten by the same treacherous bug, 
as demonstrated by federal voting and now by adamant 
demands by certain union leaders for pensions and insur- 
ance paid solely by employers. President Benjamin Fairless 
of U.S. Steel sounds this pertinent warning: 

“Too much coddling, too much paternalism, too much 
recession from personal responsibility can have a decidedly 
weakening effect upon the aims and purposes of man. We 
should take thought, then, serious thought, that in our over- 
all approach to this matter of planning security we do not 
adopt methods which will wither the spirit while catering 
to the needs of the flesh.” 

Will the American people become aroused in time to 
avert traveling too far in this debilitating direction? 


* 
Cowardice is contemptible, courts failure. 
* 


TAKES EMPLOYEES TO UN 


' Here is an example other companies should consider fol- 
lowing: A very large concern, headed by an internationally- 
minded business leader, has arranged to take six employees 
each day to the United Nations Assembly and have them 
see that body at work. They are conveyed by automobile to 
and from Lake Success. Several have expressed interest and 
gratitude, saying they derived real enlightenment. 

After all, the success or failure of the UN will depend 
mainly upon the endorsement it receives from the public 
in this and other countries. President Romulo has strongly 
emphasized this truth on more than one occasion where | 
heard him talk—he is an extraordinarily convincing speaker, 
radiates sincerity. 

* 
If you rest on your oars, your employer 
may give you a long, long rest. 
* 


IRONIC 


Jonathan Swift once wrote that “What’s sauce for a goose 
is sauce for a gander,” and the saying has since achieved 
some currency. But apparently not among high-wage-seek- 
ing members of the International Typographical Union. 

The ITU turned down by a vote of 36,371 to 27,998 a 
proposal to give raises of $2,000 a year to International 
President Woodruff Randolph and Secretary-Treasury Don 
F. Hurd, who now get $10,000, and to ITU Vice-Presidents, 
who get $7,500. 

Also, by better than 2 to 1, union members voted down a 


their salaries. The vote on the pension proposition was 
43,423 against, 20,898 in favor. 

As employers it would seem these union members do not 
have the same views as they have as employees towards 
wage raises and pension funds. 


Ironic. —MALCOLM FORBES. 


* 


He cannot be even half-happy who 
doesn’t strive to do his whole duty. 


* 


-MR. TOBIN: FACE SOME FACTS! 


Secretary of Labor Tobin and other Administration 
spokesmen are now urging that Unemployment Compensa- 
tion be upped still further, that Social Security be much 
further widened and payments in every category be greatly 
increased. 

Spend and spend and spend. 

Somebody should call the attention of all these Santa 
Clauses-with-taxpayers’-money to some statistics prepared 
by another government agency, the Department of Com- 
merce. Economist L. Robert Driver has dug into some fig- 
ures and his analysis reveals an amazing, alarming change 
in our relief burden since the dead center in 1934 of our 
Great Depression. 

Today payments for direct relief, in these prosperous and 
comparatively “full employment” years, are more than 
double the payments to individuals for direct relief in the 
stark depression year of 1934! 

Comments the Saturday Evening Post editorially: 

Payments to individuals for direct relief—not including Social 


Security, pensions, unemployment insurance, and so on—by Fed- 
eral, state and local governments: 


$745,000,000 
{ae 1,727,000,000 


Mr. Driver goes on to point out that these payments for direct 
relief have increased about 20 per cent a year since 1945, the 
years when we have been supposed to be so prosperous. Relief 
expenditures under Truman dwarf to insignificance the same 
expenditures under Roosevelt. The average annual expenditures 
for direct relief to individuals between 1933 and 1989 came to 
$824,000,000. The average for the three post-war years—full 
employment—was for $1,461,000,000. This takes no account of 
pensions, Social Security, old-age insurance, and so on, the cost 
of which averaged $9,400,000,000 a year for the past three years. 
It takes no account of the rising contributions to Community 
Chests, Red Cross, private pension funds and other resources 
available to the unfortunate. 


Imagine—in a boom year our present direct relief cost 
is nearing two billion dollars! 

The Federal deficit is now running at the rate of $5,500,- 
000,000 annually. What would happen in the event of a 
recession, in the event unemployment reached serious pro- 
portions? How would the now-staggering load be carried? 
It is very easy for vote-seekers to be “hand-out-happy” while 
the money rolls in—but when it runs out? 

Mr. Tobin, “Whom the Gods would destroy, etc.” 

—MALCOLM ForBEs. 
* 
One attitude towards a lot of misguided 
individuals should be “Father, forgive them; 
they know not what they do.” 


pension plan for their employees that would have provided, . yy "P29 * 
$10 weekly for each tWo-year term of service, up to' 5% of| 2° hat 7 Thrift saves. 
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Answers to 9,000,000 QUESTIONS 


U.S. Rubber Laboratories create grinding wheels to solve millions of problems 


i 


j att! 














THE ANSWER TO THE $64.00 QUESTION. 
The problem: To prove this grinding wheel surpasses 
required specifications. The answer: It does! This “U.S.” 
lab technician proves it with a touch of her finger, which 
puts wheel under tons of pressure. 


> 


] 


f 


NO GUESSWORK HERE! “U.S.” Lab experts have the know-how WHAT’S YOUR QUESTION? Snagging castings? Grinding ball races? 
and know-all on the right wheel to do the best job. They’re Slabs? Sauce Pans? Perhaps we can solve your specific grinding 
backed by 86 years of experience and research on the thousands wheel problems as we have done on previous jobs, involving 
of products made by United States Rubber Company. 5,000,000 possible combinations! 


Whatever your problem on bonds or abrasives, 
our field engineers can give you accurate grind- 
ing wheel costs in advance and diagnose and solve PRODUCTS OF 
your problems right in your plant. Write United 
States Rubber Company, Grinding Wheel De- 


partment, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. ieene goatee 
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DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR YOU CAN°T BEAT A 


PoOWTIAac 


maroc TE fei ag ’ eres 


This could happen only 
in the USAT 








You are looking at one of the handsomest, most desir- 
able motor cars ever to grace our highways. 


But you are also looking at something else— 


You are looking at a truly luxurious American product 
which is so low in price that its ownership may reason- 
ably be aspired to by the normal American family. 


Nowhere else in all the world could a car so fine be 
ee within such easy reach of so many people. It is a 
privilege enjoyed only in the U.S.A. 


Primarily, of course, this achievement must be scored 
as a tribute to America—to its resources, to its people, 
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and to the system of enterprise under which we cooper- 
ate with one another. 


But we in the Pontiac organization—at the factory and 
in dealerships all over the country —feel that we have 
made special use of these priceless advantages. 


By deliberate design, and with continuous effort, we 
have striven to have Pontiac embody all that is good 
and desirable in an automobile—and yet, by ingenuity 
of manufacturing, keep the price within reasonable 
reach of a great percentage of American families. 


We recommend it to your attention as an outstanding 
example of the good things which we in America are 
privileged to enjoy. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION ef GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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ON AMERICAN INDUSTRY 











FoR THE FIRST TIME in the history of business reporting, Fores in this Annual 
Report on American Industry has undertaken to evaluate and give a per- 
centage rating to the managements of 149 major corporations. To give a spe- 
cific “score” to the somewhat intangible qualities of management and its 
policies is an immense and responsible task. 

Forses feels the job is a vital one, for in the long run the survival and 
growth of our free enterprise system will depend on how well management 
handles its relation with the public—labor, community, stockholders, others. 

More than six months of intense, concentrated research, including hundreds 
of interviews, surveys, and study have gone into the task of arriving at the 
marks given. Forses editors and reporters have interviewed residents in com- 
munities where these companies operate, local newspaper publishers, workers, 
public relations experts, union leaders, foremen, executives, stockholders, and 
so forth. 

Behind all this “gathering,” for the final evaluations, stands the accumulated 
knowledge of a third-of-a-century of intimacy with all business and with busi- 
nessmen which has distinguished Fores since its founding. 

Some scores may seem to be unduly generous, some too harsh, but in every 
case endless hours of painstaking digging and careful thought have preceded 
the figure arrived at. When it was felt not enough information was at hand, 
no score was given for a particular category. 

The editors are keenly conscious of their responsibility in this unique under- 
taking. The publishers feel this Report may well prove one of the most 
significant, provocative and influential ever published by a management 
magazine. 

We believe it will make an important contribution to management; that 
it should inspire those not doing well to try to do better, and that it will 
spotlight for emulation those doing outstanding jobs in making our free 
economic system work. 

Next January 1, when another evaluation and scoring are planned, ForsEs 
hopes there will be many showing marked improvement. 

—MALCOLM ForBEs. 
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Harris & Ewing 


OFF THE HOOK of last falls steel strike 
was Charles R. Hook, whose mills chalked up 
a production record while Big Steel was being 
gaffed by the CIO. Armco deals largely wit 


unaffiliated unions, treats employees gener- 
ously, is seldom bothered with grievances or 
strikes. Relations with 500,000 workers (na- 
tion's largest manufacturing labor force) is 
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MANAGEMENT 


STEEL'’s 1949 performance was as 
unique as it was stellar. Operating at 
a record-breaking March capacity of 
102.7%, the industry skidded to 70.9% 
in July on rumors of forthcoming price 
reductions. But before prices sagged, 
strikes threatened, and up again went 
operations. 

Then Labor pulled the rug from un- 
der the act in October. Result: capaci- 
ties dropped to an average 11.2%, low- 
est since July, 1932. 

Pension-battered, the steel industry 
was back on its feet again in Decem- 
ber, and—as the ’49 curtain rang down 
—was doing a fast operational tap in 
the mid-90s. 

As the industry moves into ’50, pen- 
sions are only one of its mounting stack 
of problems. When demand slackens, 
some companies will have difficulty in 
meeting competition because of tRe ad- 
verse decision on “basing point” pricing 





by the government. Located far from 
large steel markets, and being com- 
pelled to submit prices f.o.b. factory, 
much business will be lost by these 
companies to those located nearer the 
buyers. 

Another disturbing problem: Euro- 
pean Bessemer steel, priced $5 a ton 
under domestic products, is beginning 
to pour into the country. Rising scrap 
prices won't help to meet this competi- 
tion, nor will the growing necessity for 
working marginal ore deposits (taco- 
nites). 

The problem of insufficient capacity 
is bothering many companies, while 
others—mainly the alloy specialists— 
have too much capacity. Coal quality 
is deteriorating, and—to top matters off 
—the government's stand on writing off 
depreciation is forcing companies to 
replace equipment partly from current 
profits instead of tapping an adequate 
reserve fund for the full amount. Add to 
all this unreasonable demands of labor, 
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- knottiest of steel’s many problems. 


and it is readily seen why steel men 
consume lots of aspirin. 

In the non-ferrous corner of the metal 
industry the situation is less com- 
plicated, and—to a great extent—less 
troublesome. The temporary suspension 
of import duties on copper bothers do- 
mestic owners no end, just as it pleases 
the big companies who are importing 
the red metal from their South Ameri- 
can mines. 

Lead processors are being constantly 
kept on their toes by pesky competition 
from German, Yugoslav, and Japanese 
sources, while tin purchasers fervently 
wish Britain would loosen its hold on 
the expensive metal—or at least accept 
sterling instead of dollars in payment 
for future contracts. 

Titanium, the new wonder metal, has 
but one problem: how best to process 
cheaply and productively. 

So many factors affect the successful 
operation of a steel company that it 
would be unwise to base a management 
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appraisal solely on isolated pertorm- 
ances. The ability consistently to retain 
profit margins is, of course, a basic fac- 
tor reflecting managerial ability. 
Inland Steel has been more success- 
ful than other companies surveyed in 
doing this. Although the current man- 
agement under Chairman Edward L. 
Ryerson is tops from many angles, 
much credit for the company’s per- 
formance today must go to a long-past 
management's choice in selecting its 
Chicago-area site. The steel making 
plant, located at Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
is strategically situated for exploiting 
the cheap rates for barge-hauled raw 
materials, and the lack of competition 
in the area permits Inland to sustain 
high operational rates while other less 
fortunately located plants operate dan- 
gerously close to, or under, pay points. 
Rising customer demands ior light steel 
products, and aggressive subsidiary dis- 
tributor T. J. Ryerson & Son, help keep 
Inland’s operations—and _profits—high. 
Handling a much, much _ bulkier 
package, Bethlehem’s Eugene G. Grace 
et al keep pace with their even heftier 
rival, U.S. Steel. Burdened with pro- 
duction of economically-jittery struc- 
tural grades, Bethlehem is turning more 
and more to lighter products, is fixing 
to place itself eventually in a less vul- 
nerable position, profitwise. In addition, 
it is sedulously experimenting with 
quick-heat oxygen in its open hearths, 
trying to wrest high-grade iron pellets 


from low-grade Mesabi iron ores, and 
roaming far afield (Venezuela) for top 
quality ores. 

In spite of the fact that the com- 
pany’s iron ore reserves are consider- 
ably above that for the industry, U.S. 
Steel is pursuing methods of reclaiming 
iron from furnace flue dust, is experi- 
menting on a large scale with profitable 
use of marginal taconites. 

Allegheny Ludlum’s top-drawer man- 
agement currently has a cross to bear 
in the form of excessive capacity due 
to the post-war slump in alloy-steel de- 
mand. However, the company—pioneer 
in stainless steel production—is letting 
no grass grow under its furnaces. 

Republic has also been severely hit 
by the sag in alloy sales, was operating 
at a very subnormal 63.7% of capacity 
last July (7% below the average for the 
industry ). Situated close to Detroit, Re- 
public stands to profit from the basing- 
point decision, as increased freight rates 
will make it difficult for companies such 
as Jones & Laughlin to compete in that 
area. J.&L., concentrated mainly in the 
steel-choked Pittsburgh area, may find 
the going rough. 

Turning to the non-ferrous industries, 
National Lead’s conservative, cautious 
management has kept the company run- 
ning on an even, profitable keel for 
many years. Research plays an impor- 
tant role in the company’s organiza- 
tional set-up, has succeeded in supply- 
ing the company with an impressive list 





wind out of the national economy. 





BEFORE THE BELL for fourth round of steel-CIO wage bout, labor 
czar Phillip Murray (left) and U.S. Steel president Benjamin Fairless size 
up each other. Man in middle is Federal Mediator Cy Ching, who lost his 
smile as work stoppage forced production to a 17-year low, knocked the 
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of diversified products. The company 
pioneered the production possibilities of 
titanium, and its Titanium Alloy Mfg. 
Div. was recently expanded in an effort 
to catch up with the demand for paint- 
ingredient titanium dioxide. 

Research also sparks the Aluminum 
Co. of America, which has succeeded 
in maintaining its very strong position 
in spite of the competitive squeeze in 
recent years. The company’s research- 
ers are constantly looking for new uses 
for aluminum, are gradually edging 
their product into fields formerly dom- 
inated by tin, steel, copper, and wood. 
Anticipating even greater use of alum- 
inum, ALCOA is contemplating the 
erection of a plant in Alaska, near new 
bauxite sources. R. S. Reynolds, Sr. and 
his four sales-conscious sons hope to 
narrow the market gap between their 
youthful company and its big rival 
ALCOA. 

In the coppers, smart Kennecott 
management with a firm hold on do- 
mestic and South American copper 
fields, has also moved into the mining 
of Canadian titanium, and—in a further 
attempt to diversify its output—has in- 
vested substantial amounts in the de- 
velopment of South African gold mines. 
The company’s low costs in mining its 
domestic copper holdings was attributed 
mostly to competent management, al- 
though the nature of the properties is 
also conducive to low-cost exploitation. 
Loss of top officers Stannard, Storke 
and Parker in recent air crash was a 
crippling blow to management, which 
is left unrated. Anaconda’s rugged, able 
Chairman, Cornelius Kelly, continues to 
get peak performance from foreign and 
domestic mine sites. 

At Bridgeport Brass, President Her- 
man Steinkraus has been effective in 
putting his company back on a solid 
footing by marketing fast-selling con- 
sumer goods such as Bridgeport’s Aero- 
sol DDT bomb. Burdened with heavy 
overhead and a large long-term debt, 
Steinkraus is managing to do remark- 
ably well in polishing up Brass’s man- 
agerial reputation. 

American Zinc, L. & S. Co., which 
profited handsomely from the war-stim- 
ulated demand for zinc, is having dif_i- 
culty living up to post-war hopes. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


STEEL, WITH WELL over 500,000 em- 
ployees, is the nation’s largest manu- 
facturing industry. As such, it has a far- 
reaching influence on a great variety of 
allied fabricating and processing indus- 
tries. Despite great strides in its labor 
relations, the industry still shows grow- 
ing-pain symptoms. Its long and bitter 
“dog-eat-dog” strikes prove that—in 
spite of benefits gained—neither union 
nor management has learned how to 
live together harmoniously. 








Industry's foremen-training programs, 
and steward training by the unions, 
have been making some progress to- 
ward mutual understanding. But it 
probably will be years before foremen 
and steward will be able to live togeth- 
er in happy accord. Such is the story of 
labor relations in the big steel com- 
panies; the smaller companies have 
slavishly followed the policies set down 
by the behemoths of the industry. 

Perhaps the most vehement of the 
smaller outfits in demanding individual- 
bargaining rights during the recent 
strike was Inland Steel, which long ago 
established its own contributory pension 
plan, and, in addition, has generally 
adopted progressive labor practices. In- 
land conducts frequent employee opin- 
ion surveys, has an excellent employee- 
communication program, and even goes 
so far as to inform the workers as to 
the reasons behind such items as the 
company’s floating a $20-million loan. 

Armco, with predominantly unaffili- 
ated unions, is another company that 
freely supplies information to employ- 
ees, operates on the theory that the bet- 
ter informed they are, the better they'll 
work. Smack in the middle of the steel 
strike, Armco’s East Works chalked up 
an all-time production record. 

Also progressive are Allegheny Lud- 
lum’s labor relations, the company be- 
ing bothered with few grievances that 
are not amicably settled (out of 12,500 
employees in "48, only six grievances 
required arbitration. ) 

Bethlehem’s taking the lead in nego- 
tiating with the union last October is 
indicative of its changed industrial re- 
lations pace, as are its efforts to regu- 
larize the ups-and-downs of its labor 
load. U.S. Steel’s labor relations have 
been impeded by a formal, legalistic ap- 
proach to the. entire problem, while 
Republic is apparently still suffering 
from a long-standing reputation for be- 
ing none too friendly to labor. 

Whereas steel’s problems are mostly 
confined to one union—CIO’s United 
Steelworkers of America—the non-fer- 
rous operators are confronted with a 
host of them. American Zinc, for in- 
stance, had to deal with four different 
labor factions before resolving last Sep- 
tember the 12-month-old strike that 
started in the company’s Illinois and 
Washington plants. The company, how- 
ever, offers its warring factions little to 
appease them. 

Kennecott is in a similar multi-union 
fix. The company has to deal with so 
many different ones that its labor pic- 
ture often becomes thoroughly con- 
fused. Lack of a good communications 
program on the company’s part doesn’t 
help the situation. 

Although employee communications 
at National Lead are far from what 
they could be, the company is aware of 


the difficulty and is applying itself to 
relieving it. Great improvement has 
taken place in National's overall labor 
relations policies, with good pension 
and life insurance plans, bonus, and 
generous fringe benefits being worthy 
of note. 

Excellent health and welfare plans 
distinguish ALCOA’s usually good rela- 
tions with its workers, no small amount 
of credit being due to the company’s 
top-notch supervisory training courses. 
Up to last October the company’s 
strike record was excellent. However, 
its union walked out along with the 
CIO Steelworkers, was the last to come 
back on the job in December. 

Like ALCOA, Bridgeport Brass neg- 
lects no effort to establish good rela- 
tions with employees. It goes the 
aluminum company one better with a 
profit-sharing bonus—distributed to each 
employee on the anniversary date of 
his coming with the company. A recog- 
nized pioneer in its dealings with its 
employees, Bridgeport is unafraid to 
discuss any and all issues with its work- 
ers, has been rewarded with no strikes 
or slowdowns in its history. 

Northeast of Bridgeport is Meriden, 
Conn., the home of International Sil- 
ver, where top executives call each 
worker by his first name, the company 
enjoying an enviable reputation for 
labor equanimity. 

In spite of the hard-fought strikes 
that pock-mark the metal industry as a 
whole—and attest to the ruggedness of 
its labor ranks—over 40% of its em- 
ployees have come back for ten or more 
years. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 





As A WHOLE, steel companies do a 
much better than average public rela- 
tions job—thanks to the publicity-aware 
American Iron & Steel Institute, which 
keeps John Q. Public well informed on 
steel research, developments, statistics. 
But the Institute does this job in the 
name of all its members; the task of 
instilling a warm glow in the heart of 
the public for a particular company is 
pretty much up to each company it- 
self. 

Exclusive of strictly product adver- 
tising, most companies throw their na- 
tional public relations efforts into high 
gear only when labor troubles loom. A 
few companies go in for less sporadic 
programs. 

U. S. Steel, for instance, is respon- 
sible for setting a number of public re- 
lations patterns, their highly successf-11 
nation-wide Theater Guild radio broad- 
cast being outstanding. The company 
also gives wide circulation to brochures 
on steel making and other interesting 
facets of the company’s operations, 
wisely goes in for institutional adver- 
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RUGGED ROAD faces Ben 
Moreell, whose Jones & Laughlin 
is left in competitive rut by gov- 
ernment’s basing-point system. 
With prices quoted f.o.b. mill, 


Moreell’s Pittsburgh-produced 
steel competes at a disadvantage 
in the auto market with Republic 
metal milled near Detroit. 











tising, and supplies the press with en- 
lightening news releases. 

Also quick with a release is Armco, 
whose founder, George M. Verity, was 
among the first industrialists to appre- 
ciate fully the power of public opinion. 
Allegheny Ludlum and Bethlehem are 
two others that are doing significant, 
though less potent, work on a national 
scale. 

Bridgeport Brass is fortunate in hav- 
ing in President Steinkraus (also presi- 
dent of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce) a man who not only doesn't 
need to be sold on the merits of public 
relations, but is among the few top ex- 
ecutives who appear thoroughly familiar 
with the techniques involved. 

Revere Copper and Brass took a mas- 
terful step forward in relations with the 
public when they inaugurated the 
Revere Quality House Institute, in con- 
junction with the Architectural Forum. 
The Institute (now incorporated into 
Southwest Research Institute) supplies 
present and future home owners wi 
valuable construction, decoration, and 
maintenance information. The company 
augments this generated goodwill by 
distributing to school children a num- 
ber of booklets on the history of cop- 
per and brass fabrication, along with 
very interesting historical treatises on 
Paul Revere. 

Students also profit through ALCOA’s 
large library of films on aluminum—its 
processing, fabrication, and uses. To be 
sure that the company puts its right 
foot forward in its dealings with the 
public, ALCOA teaches top executives 
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and supervisors PR theory and tech- 
niques, has succeeded in winning a 
high measure of public acceptance for 
itself, in spite of its bigness. 

For all intents and purposes, both 
Kennecott Copper and American Zinc 
are inadequately aware of the theories, 
techniques, or advantages of public re- 
lations. National Lead, once in this 
class, has lately been jacking itself up, 
gives promise of joining those compa- 
nies already benefiting from  well- 
rounded PR programs. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


REPORTS FROM plant towns indicate, in 
spite of the nature of their operations, 
that the ferrous and non-ferrous com- 
panies are doing a commendable job in 
trying to make their massive, sprawling 
plants look attractive. The same can't 
be said for their elimination of nuis- 
ances such as smoke and waste disposal 
—but one can hardly expect steel mills 
and copper smelters to function like 
confetti plants. 

As with most companies in all in- 
dustries, the metals contingent gen- 
erously contributes to community wel- 
fare funds and philanthropies, with the 
larger concerns having set up founda- 
tions to administer donations. Not only 
are they quick with the dollar, but— 
surprisingly enough for heavy-industry 
plants—they are not behind the door in 
inviting townsfolk into their buildings. 

Allegheny Ludlum, Armco, Bethle- 
hem, ALCOA, U. S. Steel, and Rey- 
nolds frequently hold open house in 
some or all of their plants, while In- 
land is currently planning one. Ameri- 





can Zinc and Revere, however, don't 
yet hold these celebrations. 

The last-mentioned companies are 
also among those lacking conducted 
tours through their plants, with Bridge- 
port begging off because of the nature 
of its operations. Revere had four con- 
ducted tours during “49. Armco had 
150, going out of its way (it supplies 
the busses) to invite high school and 
college students to take a look-see. The 


company winds up its tours with a talk. 


by an executive, and eats on the house. 

Armco’s communities also rate the 
company high in supplying recreational 
facilities; International Silver, Alle- 
gheny Ludlum and Bethlehem (except 
for Johnstown, Pa.) seem to satisfy the 
townspeople in this respect, while Re- 
public gets an average rating. Anaconda 
flunks. 

A poor score also goes to American 
Zinc for not utilizing the local press 
for goodwill purposes, while Kennecott 
Copper and National Lead also are 
lacking in this respect; newswise, In- 
ternational Silver is oblivious of publi- 
cations. 

Kennecott Copper confines its local 
appeal to a single radio spot in Salt 
Lake City. 

Many companies utilize both radio 
and the press. Armco conducts a regu- 
larly-featured radio forum, Inland and 
Reynolds sponsor sports contests, while 
Revere, in addition to excellent com- 
munity advertising, holds community 
interest with a popular musical show. 

Inland helps its community relations 
by underwriting university scholarships, 
as does Armco, which makes a practice 
of meeting with local teaching staffs at 








GROWING NUMBER of stockholders want to know what makes metal 
companies tick. Irving S. Olds, U.S. Steel Chairman, trades words with 
shareholder Goldschmidt after last May's annual meeting. 
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regular intervals in order to find what 
the company can do to further coop- 
erate with the youth of the community. 

To show its respect for community 
opinion, Allegheny Ludlum’s executives 
give annual in-person reports to the 
townspeople, invite them to ask ques- 
tions. 

Bethlehem considers its- community 
relations of such import that the com- 
pany has a fulltime executive in charge 
of its many programs. Smaller steel 
companies may not be able to afford 
such a thorough approach to the prob- 
lem, but may well use it as a target at 
which to shoot. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS in the metals 
industry have never reached inspiring 
heights. They are confined, in the main, 
to mediocre annual reports, notices of 
annual meetings, and dividend checks. 
Although the last completely satisfies a 
majority of the stockholders, a growing 
number want to know more about what 
makes their companies tick. Fortunate- 
ly, this interest is beginning to register 
on some companies, as evidenced by 
increased attention to the problem of 
stockholder rapport. 

Bethlehem, on the road to closer re- 
lations, announced during the October 
strike that it wouldn't settle with the 
union until stockholders approved the 
terms—then signed up, sans approval. 
Republic of late has been making im- 
provements along stockholder lines, 
while Kennecott, International Silver, 
and American Zinc are doing little more 
than making a pass at winning share- 
holder favor. Anaconda even hesitates 
at pass-making. Reynolds, on the other 
hand, basks in a solid reputation for 
amicable relations. 

U. S. Steel issues a fairly good an- 
nual report and its interim information 
is well above average; the company is 
roundly criticized every year, however, 
for holding its annual meeting in a 
“backwoods hall.” ALCOA’s relations 
could stand improvement, while Bridge- 
port Brass has of late been shunting a 
portion of its goodwill stream in the 
direction of its owners. 

Armco’s Chairman Charles R. Hook 
has long favored keeping stockholders 
informed with frequent letters and good 
annual reports. Inland also makes a 
habit of periodically taking pen in 
hand, sees that its profit sharers are up 
on Chairman Ryerson’s latest speeches, 
the reasons behind costs and selling 
prices, and the company’s progress in 
labor disputes. Allegheny Ludlum 
makes its owners really feel important: 
the company invites them to open 
house celebrations, wraps them up with 
a distinctive arm-band to accent their 
“ownership” status. 
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SMILING GUSTAV METZMAN, center, New York Central's president, 
chats with smiling stockholder Bollenbach, on table, at May meeting. Coal 
strikes plus delays in cost-of-operation rate increases have stopped Central's 
dividend payments, depressed its common stock from 35 to 10 in three years. 
By December, Metzman was testifying in government's suit for wartime 


freight rebates, had even less to smile about. 








RAILROADS 





( Listed by volume of gross revenue. ) 


MANAGE- LABOR _—~PUBLIC MUNITY BOLDER 
MENT RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 
Pennsylvania 90 80 80 75 90 
New York Central 85 85 95 90 85 
Southern Pacific 95 90 85 85 75 
Atchison, Topeka 

& Santa Fe 95 85 95 95 75 
Union Pacific 95 85 80 80 80 
Baltimore & Ohio 90 90 95 85 80 

Chesapeake & Ohio 80 90 95 95 80 
Illinois Central 95 85 95 95 95 
Chicago, Milwaukee, 

St. Paul & Pacific 75 80 95 85 70 
Southern Railway 95 85 90 90 85 
Missouri Pacific 85 Ls) 75 70 _ 
Great Northern 85 80 75 75 _ 
Louisville & Nashville 80 80 75 70 70 
Chicago, Rock 

Island, & Pacific 90 80 80 75 a 
Chicago & North- 

western 75 85 85 70 80 
Norfolk & Western 95 90 95 85 80 
Erie 90 _ 90 95 ~ 
Northern Pacific 90 80 85 85 ~ 
Seaboard Airline 90 80 85 80 
Missouri-Kansas- 

Texas 80 80 95 95 85 
Texas & Pacific 85 85 80 85 95 
Minneapolis & 

St. Louis 90 85 85 80 90 





MANAGEMENT 


ANYONE WHO READS knows the railroads 
consider themselves far from a 
ous. They hauled well over 500 billion 
revenue ton miles of freight in 1949, 
half-a-dozen times that of any other car- 
rier; but despite the fact that they are 
the backbone of the nation’s transporta- 
tion system, most railroads have forgot- 
ten what it’s like to make a decent 
profit. And things are growing worse 
instead of better. 

In 1949 passenger and freight rev- 
enues dropped some 9% below 1948, 
and net return on property investment 
slipped from a very modest 4.24% 
in 1948 to, pathetically, somewhere 
around 3.5%. 

Having little direct control over the 
many forces which are pinching them 
financially, i.e., taxes, labor costs, gov- 
ernment regulation and subsidized com- 

tition, the roads have mounted a 

igh-powered publicity campaign to tell 
the public their situation, hoping to 
chop some of the government supports 
from under their air, water and high- 
way competitors. 

In the meantime, searching for oper- 
ational economies on their own home 
ground, they are spending great sums 
—$4 billion since the end of the war— 
to improve their properties and buy 
new equipment. 

In the case of the leading roads, all 
the managements are good these days. 
Some roads are much more favorably 
situated than others, but in almost all 
cases the profit-margin is too narrow 
to allow for stumbling. Perhaps some 
managements still wear the blinkers of 
tradition too religiously, but for the 
most part complacency and institution- 
alism went by the board during the 
tough days of the 1930s, when a third 
of the country’s railroad mileage was 
in receivership. Now, almost to a man, 
rail executives are alert to ways of im- 
proving service and stretching their dol- 
lars as far as they will go. 

Five roads deserve special mention 
for top-drawer performance. 

The Santa Fe and the Southern Pa- 
cific come first. Western roads, they 
have caught the West’s enthusiastic 
spirit of optimism, know their territory 
is growing, are doing all they can to 
encourage it. Among the first to Diesel- 
ize, they have spent large sums keep- 
ing themselves in top physical shape. 

S.P. has spent $236 million for im- 
provements and additions since the end 
of the war; Santa Fe laid out $337 mil- 
lion in gross capital expenditures dur- 
ing the years 1940-48 and expects to 
spend $119 million more for improve- 
ments in 1949-50. 

The Southern Railway also has a 
proud record of achievement. As one of 
the South’s most vocal boosters, it has 
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induced thousands of new industries to 
locate along its lines since the war, thus 
adding substantially to its revenues. It 
also has taken painstaking care to build 
up its own property, with post-war ex- 
penditures of $68 million for improve- 
ments and new equipment. Its 501 
Diesel units make it one of the biggest 
users of modern motive power. 

The Norfolk & Western, as far as 
good situations go, is in a class by it- 
self. A coal-hauling road, smaller than 
most of the other roads treated here, 
it makes money during good times and 
bad and has a management which 
knows how to keep it safely out of fi- 
nancial hot water. In deference to its 
coal customers, the road disdains the 
Diesel locomotive, doesn’t own a single 
one. Its preferred stock is one of the 
few in the industry considered of high- 
grade investment quality. 

Another Diesel-shy road with stand- 
out management performance is Illinois 
Central. Though cautious on modern 
motive power, since it is a big coal 
hauler, I.C. has nevertheless demon- 
strated exceptional ability to keep costs 
rigidly in line. A noteworthy achieve- 
ment is its drastic debt-reduction pro- 
gram: it has cut bonded debt by $156 
million (46%) since 1985. An enthusi- 
astic supporter of Dieselization for his 
road has been L. R. Powell, head of 
the Seaboard, who did a monumental 
job in pulling his company off the 
shoals of receivership. 

The roads lower down the manage- 
ment scale are those which seem to 
have shown less initiative or imagin- 
ation in coping with their problems. 

The Milwaukee, for instance, has 
more than its share of over-age equip- 
ment and has been slow to adopt Dies- 
els despite the fact that it is not under 
the thumb of the coal shippers. The 
Chicago & Northwestern and Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, like the Milwaukee, are 
also in straightened circumstances—with 
the first in the red for 1949. Facing 
sharp competition from other roads, 
they are not particularly well situated 
to meet it, and management has not 
yet discovered ways and means of get- 
ting them out of their difficulties. 

Two special cases of management- 
in-difficulties are the Pennsylvania and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

The Pennsy was violently jarred in 
1946 when it ran its first deficit in 100 
years. (Red ink came from a retroactive 
wage boost.) Having made money 
steadily for such a long time, manage- 
ment didn’t pinch pennies. Since then, 
however, it has ae pushed a 
$305 million Dieselization and capital 
improvement program and has been 
able to pare expenses sharply—though 
not enough to eliminate a 1949 deficit 
from normal operations excluding other 
income. 
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The C. & O. has been afflicted with 
high blood pressure. Although primarily 
a cab ye apart handling accounts 
for about 60% of its freight revenues— 
the C. & O. made a strong bid to revo- 
lutionize passenger travel after the war. 
Management, personified by Board 
Chairman Robert R. Young, talked 
boldly, progressively, but ran up losses 
on its passenger business. In 1948 it 
paid out about $2.10 for every dollar 
of passenger revenue it took in. In 1949 
drastic steps were taken to curtail these 
losses, and better efficiency will prob- 
ably now be shown. 


LABOR RELATIONS 





UNCLE Sam nas placed the heavy hand 
of uniformity over the labor policies of 
the railroad industry. Questions of 
wages, hours, and working conditions 
are matters for regional or industry- 
wide bargaining, with the result usually 
determined by government fact-finding 
edict. 

With these basic factors no longer 
left to individual discretion, the oppor- 
tunities for fostering good labor rela- 
tions have centered around such mat- 
ters as extra pensions and hospital bene- 
fits, employee training programs to en- 
courage safety and efficiency, and such 
human relations activities as employee 
magazines, support of railroad YMCA. 








ROBERT YOUNG, C. & O. 
Chairman has tried to boost pas- 
senger traffic with new equip- 
ment. Program has been expen- 
sive: C. & O. passenger opera- 
tions lost 52% in 1948, 51% in 
1949. Young’s problem typifies 
the railroads’ passenger predica- 
ment. 











The Railway Retirement Act gives 
railroad employees pension payments 
about three times as generous as can be 
had through Social Security, yet several 
roads supplement these payments with 
their own pension plans. The C. & O., 
B. & O., S. P., N. & W., C. & N W,, 
and Minneapolis & St. Louis all provide 
for extra payments in cases where the 
government plan does not meet the 
companys own long-established pen- 
sion scale. 

In the matter of employee training 
and indoctrination, New York Central, 
Illinois Central and Southern Pacific 
rank tops. N.Y.C. offers intensive special 
correspondence courses for employees 
whose jobs keep them in isolated ioca- 
tions. 

Employee magazines are almost uni- 
versally accepted by the railroads as a 
valuable means of building employee 
morale and selling management's story. 

Pennsylvania, Union Pacific, and Sea- 
board, however, take exception to this 
line of thinking. Lacking employee pub- 
lications, they try to compensate by 
sending out _— pamphlets and bul- 
letins to employees from time to time, 
but it is questionable whether this mea- 
sure accomplishes the job. Pennsy, inci- 
dentally, makes a further bid for good 
human relations by operating one of the 
few well-organized suggestion systems 
in the industry. 

One railroad which recently suffered 
a black eye in labor relations is the 
Missouri Pacific: its grievance machin- 
ery broke down so completely that a 
costly month-long strike occurred last 
September. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


STRIPPED OF THE FRILLS, a railroad’s 
success in maintaining public goodwill 
depends for the most part on how it 
treats its customers—the most vocal of 
whom are the passengers. But a sound 
public relations program is still neces- 
sary to nurture along the road’s reputa- 
tion for good service. 

Passengers like new equipment, and 
probably the standout provider of this 
luxury among the roads treated here 
is the Texas & Pacific. Relatively small, 
it has only 239 passenger cars (giant 
Pennsy has 6,000), but 48% of them are 
new post-war and all the rest have been 
reconditioned during the last four years. 
Coupling this ambitious equipment pro- 
gram with alert public relations activity 
and employee courtesy indoctrination, 
the road can hardly help but be popu- 
lar. 

T.&P.’s small size has enabled it to 
accomplish what the Pennsylvania has 
failed in doing. Fifty-four percent of 
Pennsy’s passenger equipment has been 
reconditioned since the end of the war 
and 8% is new; but despite this per- 














PENNSY CHAIRMAN Mar- 
tin Clement joined Red Ink Bri- 
gade in 1946, when retroactive 
wage boost gave his line its first 
defwit in a century. Nation's big- 
gest railroad is now dieselizing 
frantically in cost-cutting effort, 
though 1949 normal operations 
still showed loss. 











formance, which is better than average, 
the road is still unable to persuade its 
passengers or the public in general that 
it is adequately concerned over their 
comfort. 

Up in the top brackets with T.&P. 
are such other roads as New York Cen- 
tral, which has 12% new passenger 
equipment and 70% reconditioned post- 
war. N.Y.C. does more in training per- 
sonnel in public relations than any 
other road; Santa Fe, which shows a 
masterful knack for generating out- 
standing news events that bring con- 
structive publicity without asking for 
it; C.&O., which has made practically 
a fetish of its concern for passenger ac- 
ceptance; and B.&O. and S.P., which, 
with good equipment and employee in- 
doctrination, maintain solid reputations 
for being real hosts. 

One of the most noticeable public 
relations reversals in recent years has 
been demonstrated by the Milwaukee, 
whose reputation used to be awful. The 
road now takes a leading role in work- 
ing for better public acceptance. Its 
fast Hiawatha streamliners are popular 
and the road has used imagination in 
creating such goodwill symbols as the 
trademark “Mr. PR” appearing on its 
publicity literature to emphasize its 
laudable intentions. 

Another road trying hard to climb 
back up the popularity ladder is the 
Chicago & Northwestern, one of the 
few railroads to employ the services of 
an outside public relations firm (New 
York’s Carl Byoir & Associates). To 


build up a more favorable attitude on 
the part of Chicago commuters, the 
C.&N.W. now puts the emphasis on 
employee courtesy and systematically 
notifies them of the reasons causing any 
delays of ten or more minutes in any 
of its trains. It also manages to win a 
healthy share of national press recogni- 
tion. Life magazine ran pictures of its 
Chicago Railroad Fair exhibits, and 
President R. L. Williams rated a Satur- 
day Evening Post by-line with a brass- 
tacks story on “What’s wrong with the 
Railroads.” 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


THE PERCENTAGE of railroads doing a 
good job in the field of public and com- 
munity relations is probably higher than 
in any other industry. 

The roads work industriously on their 
own account to bolster goodwill and 
cooperate well with one another in such 
ventures as the Chicago Railroad Fair 
and the support of the Association of 
American Railroads, which promotes 
public goodwill through publicity and 
advertising. 

On the community level the most 
important goodwill getters used by in- 
dividual roads are their agricultural and 
industrial departments, which help 
farmers to grow bigger and better crops 
and lure new industries into the rail- 
road's territory. 

While immediate financial gain is the 
primary consideration here, the com- 
munities also profit. Among the more 
specific goodwill boosters are the use of 
regular advertising in “on line” news- 
papers (I.C., T.&P., C.&O., Milwaukee, 
N.&W., Minneapolis & St. Louis), board 
meetings held periodically in different 
cities served by the road (M-K-T, Sea- 
board, C.&N.W.), organized programs 
for promoting school interest in the 
road (B.&O., C.&O., Milwaukee, S.P.). 

The Southern Railway has done a 
particularly effective job in a regional 
program carried on consistently through 
the years to make leaders and opinion 
makers of the South identify their terri- 
tory’s progress with that of the railroad. 

The Seaboard has been making prog- 
ress along similar lines and developed 
a particularly noteworthy film showing 
the agricultural and industrial advan- 
tages of its Southern sphere of interest. 

The problem of making contributions 
to local charities is vexing to most 
roads. Traditional view, which has not 
helped their popularity with community 
leaders, has been that since they can- 
not afford to give generously to every 
community listed on their time tables, 
they will refrain from giving at all. 
Some even take the stand that legally 
they are not allowed to give away stock- 
holders’ money. 

Some notable exceptions to this 
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philosophy are the B.&O., M-K-T, Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis and T.&P. which 
support some local community chests 
and the Red Cross. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


THE TRADITIONAL view of stockholder 
relations is that they vary directly with 
the size of the dividend check. Such 
things as quarterly reports, regional 
stockholder meetings, readable annual 
reports, and special messages used to 
be considered needless expense. 

This philosophy may still be practi- 
cal for companies which can send their 
stockholders regular dividends, but 
most railroads have long been forced 
to find means of placating their owners 
during lean years. 

The dressed-up annual report has 
been adopted by most as one means to 
this end. Since government regulations 
force the roads to operate virtually in a 
gold-fish bowl, with all their financial 
operations fully disclosed down to the 
cost of the last cross-tie (about $2.50 
each in 1948), the only decision facing 
the roads has been whether to serve up 
the material in small type which the 
stockholders would not bother to read, 
or to dress it up with graphs, photos, 
and a pretty cover. Most now follow 
this latter course. 

B.&O., Seaboard, M-K-T, T.&P., S.P.., 
Pennsy, New York Central, C.&O., and 
Minneapolis & St. Louis are doing a 
particularly good job in encouraging 
stockholders to learn about the oper- 
ation of their road. Others, notably 
Santa Fe and N.&W. are less con- 
cerned, present a simple statement. 

Only a rather small percentage of 
the roads go much beyond the annual 
report in fostering stockholder relations. 
But a few are doing an extra-special 
job. T.&P., which incidentally is 75% 
owned by the Missouri Pacific, each 
month sends out material to its stock- 
holders on the T.&P. or some other as- 
pect of the railroad industry. The road 
also sends a letter of welcome to each 
new stockholder. 

Pennsylvania furnishes a resume of 
the annual meeting, sends messages 
with dividend checks, and special mes- 
sages in pamphlet form. Moreover, it 
is unique in having a stockholders’ 
Committee with whom it consults—a 
set-up which other companies should 
adopt. 

New York Central sends material to 
its stockholders at irregular intervals. 
It feels that a constant flow might dull 
stockholder interest. 

Except for these innovations and for 
annual reports, which are almost uni- 
formly excellent, railroads for the most 
part are doing an adequate but not out- 
standing job in building stockholder 
goodwill. 
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UTILITIES 











COM- STOCK. 
MANAGEMENT LABOR PUBLIC MUNITY HOLDER 
MANAGE RELA- _ RELA- RELA- _RELA- 
THE ELECTRIC UTILITY industry points MENT TIONS TIONS TIONS TIONS 
with pride to its super-efficient opera- Consolidated Edison (N.Y.) 90 90 80 85 95 
tions which have resulted in a 17% aver- Commonwealth Edison (Chicago) 80 85 85 85 — 
age decline in kilowatt prices to con- Pacific Gas & Electric 95 80 95 90 90 
sumers since 1939 despite the fact that Public Service Electric 
the cost of the various items used in & Gas (N.J.) 80 90 80 85 - 
generating power has gone up any- American Gas & Electric 90 75 85 85 85 
where from 50% to 200%. At the same Detroit Edison 90 90 95 95 90 
time, however, pride has not blinded : . : 
: ‘ 9 Philadelphia Electric 85 90 80 85 96 
it to the fact that there is a limit to ne ; 
the possibilities of efficiency. Result: Southern California Edison 95 90 95 95 90 
many companies have been actively Consumers Power 90 80 85 85 _ 
seeking rate increases during the past Pennsylvania Power & Light 85 85 90 95 90 
year. Boston Edison 85 75 75 75 _ 
The electric business also likes to Cleveland Electric Illuminating 85 80 90 95 90 
consider itself the fastest-growing in- Duke Power, Charlotte, N.C. 80 85 75 75 75 
dustry in the country and cites as proof Wlesiia Power Corp. 
its six-year post-war construction pro- (St. Petersburg) 90 85 95 95 90 
gram which, at a cost of about $9 bil- ‘Aina, Wien 95 85 90 95 2 
lion, will lift total generating capacity a he 90 90 85 90 2 


by 52%. 

Although the largest companies are 
not as a rule jumping ahead as actively 
as the smaller ones, they are all push- 
ing multi-million-dollar improvement 
programs. 

Management, on the whole, is effici- 
ent, expert, conservative. Several com- 
panies, however, rate higher than others 
for particularly good performance. 

Pacific Gas & Electric, with Uncle 
Sam’s power planners on its neck, is 
fighting government encroachment with 
words and deeds. To make sure nobody 
can accuse it of underestimating the 
West's power needs, it has under way 
the largest expansion program in the 
industry. P.G.&E. spent over $150 mil- 
lion in 1949 alone for new construction, 
the major emphasis being placed on 
added generating capacity. By the end 
of 1951, the company estimates post- 
war construction will have cost $750 
million, boosting V-J Day capacity by 
over two-thirds, well above the national 
rate of increase. 








IN THE VAN of progressive stockholder relations is New York's Consoli- 
dated Edison System. Utilities’ expansion program is biggest of any indus- 
try (52% more capacity by 1952), relies heavily on private capital. Above, 
Chairman Ralph Tapscott turns on charm for fair capitalists. 


Holding company American Gas & 
Electric has shown outstanding ability 
in the management of its six-company 
integrated system in Ohio and nearby 
states. President Philip Sporn recently 
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ATOM ADVISER is Phillip 
Sporn, president of American Gas 
& Electric. Sporn heads up a 
special federal committee to study 
conversion of utilities from pres- 
ent power-generating methods to 


new modes 
fission. 


based on nuclear 











received special recognition by being 
named chairman of a three-member 
special advisory committee appointed 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
group will seek closer cooperation be- 
tween the commission and the electric 
power industry in converting atomic 
energy to commercial-industrial uses. 

A third company, Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison, gets a top score for 
solving an exceptionally tough post-war 
problem—that of converting its 50-cycle 
system to the conventional 60-cycles 
used throughout the industry. (The 
ordinary electric clock keeps time only 
because alternating current switches di- 
rection 60 times a minute.) Carried 
through without fumbling in spite of 
imminent power shortages, the project 
enhanced rather than hurt the com- 
pany’s good relations with its customers. 

Smaller Alabama Power Co., piloted 
by ardent South-booster Thomas W. 
Martin, deserves special mention for 
straight operating efficiency. Research 
and up-to-date equipment have enabled 
it to show a ratio of operating expenses- 
to-revenue well below any of the other 
companies treated here. Alabama and 
American Gas & Electric are industry 
pioneers in experimentation with under- 

und gasification of coal—a project 
which calls for igniting underground 
coal veins and piping of the resulting 
gas for use in power plants. 

Not so spectacular are Duke Power, 
whose high operating ratio indicates a 
need for more modern equipment; and 
Public Service Electric & Gas. 


Most of the companies in this group 
supply gas as well as electricity to their 
communities, gas being the less impor- 
tant end of the business revenuewise. 
In the case of the Columbia Gas Sys- 
tem, however, gas is the exclusive prod- 
uct sold. A holding company like 
A.G.&E., Columbia emerged from the 
SEC wringer in 1946 as an intercon- 
nected system serving seven middle- 
Atlantic states. Management problems 
differ from those facing the electric 
companies, but Columbia deserves 
credit for treating its headaches in an 
orderly if unspectacular fashion, has ac- 
cumulated some able junior executives. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


LABOR RELATIONS are peaceful in the 
electric utility business, management 
wisely recognizing that public goodwill 
is a necessary supplement to the indus- 
try’s profit picture. Often the prey of 
government investigators, the utilities 
know that bad labor relations can be a 
sharp spur to such sleuthing. Thus they 
have been careful in their labor rela- 
tions policies and have set up good 
arbitration procedures to avoid the seri- 
ous effects of strikes. 

Fringe benefits in the industry are 
extremely liberal, especially on such 
matters as health and welfare, holidays, 
vacations and pensions. All the com- 
panies realize that because so many of 
their employees have direct contact 
with the public it is important to keep 
them a informed concerning com- 
pany plans and policies. 

At the top in labor relations are De- 
troit Edison, Consolidated Edison, and 
Public Service E.&G. Detroit, with a 
top-flight labor relations staff, has prob- 
ably the best supervisor training pro- 

am in the industry. All receive the 

Supervisor News,” published semi- 
monthly, periodically get material to be 
inserted in a supervisor's handbook. Su- 
pervisory groups meet at frequent inter- 
vals to discuss company matters. 

Con.Ed. and Public Service also rate 
high for their handling of union mat- 
ters. No pushover for the unions, man- 
agement nevertheless respects union of- 
ficers and vice versa. Con.Ed. also has 
one of the most progressive executive 
development programs in America. A 
strong advocate of building executive 
material within the ranks—only two of 
the top 15 executives have been with 
the company less than 15 years—Con. 
Ed. takes supervisors out of their regu- 
lar work and gives them a succession 
of temporary jobs in different parts of 
the system. Thus it builds a manage- 
ment staff with thorough, company- 
wide experience. 

A fourth company with an outstand- 
ing labor relations program is Philadel- 
phia Electric. Unions have made little 
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headway with this company primarily 
because management has understood 
the needs of the rank-and-filers and es- 
tablished the kind of policies that pro- 
mote loyalty. Medical service, hospitali- 
zation, and pension provisions are of 
long standing. In addition, the company 
maintains a large and attractive country 
club for the employees’ Athletic Asso- 
ciation. Facilities include an 18-hole 
golf course, tennis courts, soft-ball dia- 
monds, a childrens’ playground, etc. 

Companies with run-of-the-mill labor 
relations are Boston Edison, Cleveland 
E. I., Pacific Gas & Electric, and Amer- 
ican Gas & Electric. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


As LOCAL INSTITUTIONS living in the 
midst of the customers they serve, elec- 
tric companies can ill afford to neglect 
their public and community relations 
activities. A few managements appar- 
ently feel that the safe road past the 
perils of government ownership lies 
through silent anonymity, but most beat 
the drums to promote goodwill. 

Honors for vigorous and successful 
public relations work go to Pacific Gas 
& Electric, Southern California Edison, 
Detroit Edison and Florida Power. 
P.G.&E. has made the most of its con- 
struction program by large-scale adver- 
tising to drive home the fact that it 
is a service institution building its plants 
to meet the electricity needs of the pub- 
lic. The company employs three full- 
time public relations “auditors” who are 
continually spot-checking customers to 
find out if they are satisfied. Other pub- 
lic relations extras range from a monthly 
survey of business conditions for the 
serious-minded to a fishing bulletin for 
the vacationists. A million copies of a 
company news bulletin, “P.G.&E. Prog- 
ress’ are mailed out each month, reach- 
ing all employees and all customers. 

Detroit Edison does little in the way 
of local advertising but does a lot to 
keep its customers happy. Recognizing- 
that an empty light socket is no revenue 
producer, the company has a long-es- 
tablished policy of furnishing all light 
bulbs for new houses, replacing blown 
fuses, wornout bulbs and extension 
cords, and repairing small table appli- 
ances—all without charge. These serv- 
ices, combined with careful and con- 
stant checking of customer attitudes 
and complaints, have generated for the 
company a wealth of public approval. 
When a 6%% rate increase went into ef- 
fect in February, 1947, the company 
received complaints from only 2% of its 
customers. 

In carrying out its cycle-conversion 
program between 1945 and 1948, 
Southern California Edison turned what 
might have been a public relations dis- 
aster into a golden opportunity to bol- 
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ster its papas. Tae project made it 
necessary ior Edison personnel or con- 
tractors to call on each of nearly 700,- 
000 homes or offices to see what 
changes were needed in the equip- 
ment. There was plenty of room for in- 
convenience, misunderstanding and dis- 
agreement, but the job was handled so 
skillfully that customer and public re- 
lations actually improved. At the height 
of the convertion program, one Edison- 
served city—Long Beach, Calif.—voted 
six-to-one against adopting municipal 
ownership. 

Florida Power rates high for its im- 
aginative campaign to promote itself 
with the financial community. One 
management stunt: bringing a bevy of 
Florida bathing beauties to an other- 
wise staid security analysts’ dinner. 

Consolidated Edison, in its public re- 
lations program, probably does as much 
as any company can do in a city like 
New York. A couple of years ago the 
company hired the city’s retiring police 
commissioner to help keep underground 
conduits and gas mains repaired with 
a minimum of traffic congestion. Con. 
Ed. directs most of its goodwill build- 
ing efforts at middle and upper-class 
New Yorkers, with whom it feels it has 
at least a 50-50 chance of being friends. 

Down in the mediocre class is ultra- 
conservative Boston Edison, which com- 
placently feels that it has no immediate 
and pressing problems and needs little 
public relations work. There is reported 
to be agitation among the junior execu- 
tives for an improved program. Limp- 
ing beside Boston Edison is Duke Pow- 
er, whose timid management, tangled 
up with the TVA, seems afraid to speak 
out to the public as forcefully as do the 
similarly harassed Western companies. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


To BUILD FAVORABLE community rela- 
tions the electric companies go in heav- 
ily for participation in local civic and 
philanthropic activities. They give gen- 
erously, and their officers as a rule are 
leading committee members. Plant 
tours, school programs, and careful at- 
tention to plant attractiveness, are other 
important methods of building popu- 
larity. 

Alabama Power leads the industry in 
developing attractive plant architecture, 
especially important in the case of sub- 
urban substations. Its plants are always 
open to visitors, and posters invite them 
to come in and look around. Florida 
Power & Light also has a highly-devel- 
oped community relations program cen- 
tering around local advertising and 
well-developed plant tours. 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating has 
a penchant for motion pictures as a 
goodwill booster. In 1948 it exhibited 
an excellent picture about Cleveland's 
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wealth and opportunity to 284,000 stu- 
dents in 662 schools. The company also 
took 69 special groups—women’s clubs, 
school children etc.—on tour through 
its plants. 

Penn Power & Light, a pace-setter 
for most good things in its 28-coun 
territory, sponsors 15 agricultural schol- 
arships at Pennsylvania State College, 
and has run an eye-catching series of 
ads in 107 local newspapers to stimu- 
late local pride in “Central Eastern 
Pennsylvania.” 

In community relations as well as 
in public relations, which are practically 
inseparable in the utility industry, Duke 
Power and Boston Edison are the lag- 


gards. 
STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


AMONG THE LARGE electric utility com- 
panies concern for stockholder good- 
will is considerably greater than for in- 
dustry as a whole. With expansion pro- 
ceeding at a speedy pace, sooner or 
later practically every electric company 
will have to market new issues of com- 
mon or preferred stock. Therefore, they 
want to know who are the likely cus- 
tomers for the stock and do all they can 
to keep the market price of existing 
stock at a healthy level. Through hand- 
some annual reports, interim messages, 
etc., they try to indoctrinate the stock- 
holder so that if he has to sell any of his 
securities, theirs will not be the first 
to go. 

Probably the most outstanding per- 
formance in the field of stockholder re- 
lations is that of Consolidated Edison. 





To find out exactly who are the people 
receiving its dividend checks, the com- 
pany has taken a professional opinion 
survey of its stockholders. A dozen de- 
tailed questions asked about such mat- 
ters as how the stock was originally 
acquired, through whose advice, why it 
was still held, how many other securi- 
ties were owned, what was thought of 
the company’s annual report, and what 
was the stockholder’s age, occupation 
and income. IBM machines digested the 
answers, giving the company a clear 
picture of the kind of person it was 
trying to hit with its goodwill messages. 

The result has been an annual re- 
port which, while both readable and 
attractive, still has a wealth of statis- 
tical material for the benefit of the fi- 
nancial people whose advice, it was 
found, is more important than any 
other factor in influencing people to 
buy Con.Ed. stock. The company also 
sends an attractive brochure to each 
new stockholder in addition to in- 
terim messages accompanying dividend 
checks. 

Tagging close behind Con.Ed. in 
stockholder relations, are Pacific Gas & 
Electric, Southern California Edison, 
Penn Power & Light, and the Detroit, 
Cleveland, and Philadelphia companies. 
Two others, Consumers Power and Ala- 
bama Power, as holding company sub- 
sidiaries, have had up to now little if 
any of their common stock in the hands 
of the general public but nevertheless 
publish handsome annual reports. Duke 
Power, whose stock is closely held, 
doesn’t bother with anything more than 
a simple eight-page balance sheet. 











ANSWER TO LOWERED INCOME is contained in books of rate case 
testimony, displayed at Consolidated Edison annual meeting. Department 
head O'Neill (left) looks puzzled himself as he tries to explain to stock- 


holders why PSC granted $11,500,000 gas rate increase, simultaneously 
slashed electric rates by $21,500,000. 
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MANAGE- LABOR PUBLIC MUNITY HOLDER 
MENT RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 
RCA 90 95 75 75 85 
Philco 95 90 75 70 85 
Adruiral 95 - 65 60 80 
Zenith 85 90 80 70 80 
Motorola 90 80 85 85 
Emerson 90 70 60 60 80 
DuMont 85 75 70 85 
Stromberg-Carlson 85 90 70 65 85 
Magnavox 80 85 60 65 80 
MANAGEMENT 





TaroucH Wortp War II one just 
spoke of the radio industry. Today video 
is crowding its way up and nobody is 
quite certain that the day won't come 
when it will be television, with radio 
somewhere off on the fringe. 

The notable point, however, is that 
the major companies already in the field 
have managed the television switch- 
over without disaster. And equally re- 
markable, there has been only one spec- 
tacular rise to fame on video’s wings— 
The Admiral Corp., piloted by ace mer- 
chandiser Ross Siragusa. 

The Big Four in radio and television 
are Radio Corp. of America and Philco 
Corp. (both away out ahead), with Ad- 
miral and Zenith Radio Corp. followin 
quite a way behind. All four are wl 
managed, adequately diversified. 

RCA ($356,863,554 net sales in 
1948) is by all odds the biggest and is 
probably the most thoroughly diversi- 
fied. It also is tops in research and has 
shown consistent growth and earning 
power over the past decade. Its income 
is derived 76% from the manufacture of 
radio and television, plus a rather com- 
plete line of other electronic equipment; 
20% from National Broadcasting Co.; 
and the balance from communications 
(RCA Communications, Inc., and Ra- 
diomarine Corp.). There is criticism 
that RCA in its operation of NBC has 
been outshone by Columbia Broadcast- 
ing. There also is some feeling that 
RCA, with virtually everything in its 
favor, has not quite lived up to its po- 
tentialities. 

Philco, running second with $275,- 
424,340 net sales in 1948, has a highly 
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BELLWETHER of the prosperity 
economy is television, where “Madman 
Muntz,” right, is leading factory-to-you 
merchandising. Demonstrator 16-inch 
model is halved and pegged, reas- 


sembled in prospect's home. 





capable, far-sighted top management 
that is especially strong in marketing 
and development know-how. For some 
years the largest manufacturer of radio 
receiving sets, it has now taken a lead- 
ing position in video. These two ac- 
count for 46% of its business. Philco 
refrigerators and air conditioning units, 
which were responsible for making 
1948 Philco’s banner year, account for 
another 40%. Sales and income for the 
first half of 1949 indicate a decline 
from the 1948 peak, but earnings have 
been consistent over the past 10 years. 
Philco’s marketing set-up is tops in the 
industry. 

Admiral is the wonderchild of the 
industry. Ten years ago it was an un- 
heard-of manufacturer of brand name 
radios, doing a four-and-a-half million 
dollar business. If 1949 has held up to 
the indications of the first half, Admiral 


' will total around $150,000,000—mainly 


thanks to video. Dominated by a hust- 
ler, Ross Siragusa, it was more success- 
full than most in judging the potential 
size of the television market; and, in 
1948, when video became really hot, 
plunged for all it was worth—special- 
izing at that time in medium-sized, rea- 
sonably-priced sets. Video was expected 
to account for 70% of its 1949 business. 
It also manufactures a line of refrig- 
erators, home freezers, and electric 
ranges. Its merchandising set-up is su- 
perior and its financial position is im- 
proving. However, as a newly-risen 
firm, it must be regarded with some 
caution until fully tested by time. 
Zenith ($77,146,861 net sales in the 
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year ended April 30, 1949) now stands 
in fourth place. Despite a deficit in 
1946 and its slowness in getting into 
television, it is a well-managed com- 
pany. It is one of the three leading 
manufacturers of radio receivers, spe- 
cializing in small and rural equipment. 
It also produces a Pan abe. gt low- 
priced hearing aid and such items as 
batteries, tubes, speakers, and trans- 
formers. It has developed phone-vision, 
whereby video is transmitted to the 
home over telephone wires, but has not 
yet exploited it commercially. E. F. 
McDonald, Jr., whose ideas often con- 
flict with general industry opinion, is a 
smart operator. His sleek line of mer- 
chandise reflects his market acuity. 

The remaining five companies in this 
survey are relatively small, but for the 
most part are sound and well-managed 
operations. 

Motorola, Inc., (with expected net 
sales around $60,000,000 in 1949), has 
come up rapidly in the last decade; 
now has its feet very much on the 
ground. A leading producer of automo- 
bile radios, it also is strong in two-way 
radio communications systems, which 
it has developed into a profitable busi- 
ness. 

Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp., 
a “one-man outfit” (the man: Benjamin 
Abrams), is well-established in the 
manufacture of table model, portable, 
and pocket radios. Its transition to 
video has been smooth and efficient. 
It is tops in marketing and merchan- 
dising. 

Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc., 
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COLOR TELEVISION, heavily publicized by CBS and RCA, is still a lurid 
technicolor dream in the opinion of research-minded Allen Du Mont. Unwieldi- 
ness of the spinwheel-type color converter plugged by CBS was illustrated for 
FCC by this custom-made contraption fitted to a 20-inch black and white set. 


Du Mont’s reductio ad absurdum points 


and the trend to larger size picture tubes. 


up inevitable conflict between color 








was largely engaged in research and de- 
velopment work until 1938, when it 
began manufacturing television equip- 
ment and sets. The management has 
lots of brains and is strong on the de- 
velopment side, but has had somewhat 
of a struggle getting started. Indications 
are that it is now out in the clear, that 
income and earnings will keep pace as 
its manufacturing and telecasting ac- 
tivities progress. 

Stromberg-Carlson, sometimes known 
as the “Cadillac” of the industry be- 
cause of its high-priced quality sets, 
also does a big business tdaoak 31% of 
total) in telephone and switchboard 
equipment. It manufactures some sound 
equipment and operates two radio and 
one video station. It has a consistent 
record, but has not been a big earner. 
However, it has undergone considerable 
overhauling under a new president and 
a more aggressive attitude may be the 
result. 

The Magnavox Co. has specialized 
in luxury-type radio-phonograph and 
television sets, which are at the mercy 
of marginal purchasing power. Opera- 
tions in the early years of the company 
were not overly profitable, but diversi- 
fication and top engineering efficiency 
have done much to place this company 
on a sound basis. Its products have a 
fine reputation. 


LABOR RELATIONS 





LABOR RELATIONS in this group, with 
one exception, are above average, in 
spite of a fluid job situation. 
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RCA above all others has striven to 
keep ahead of the field, with fine health 
and welfare programs and a top-flight 
labor relations department. For a com- 
pany that has strong left-wing unions 
to deal with, it has done a remarkable 
job. 

Philco, likewise, goes out of its way 
to get along with its unions. In last 
years negotiations, for example, it 
granted two extra paid holidays—mak- 
ing eight, which is above average. It 
combines good fringe benefits and pro- 
gressive labor relations policies with 
unexcelled treatment of its salaried and 
white collar people. 

DuMont, too, is a very live wire in 
this field. Its employee communications 
system is good and its house organ one 
of the best. It has an excellent training 
program for workers and foremen.. 

Zenith and Stromberg-Carlson, which 
operate with independent unions, are 
inclined to be paternalistic in their 
philosophy, but are doing very good 
jebs. They have stayed well in line 
with wages and fringe benefits and are 
considered good companies to work for. 
Stromberg-Carlson has never had a 
strike. 

Magnavox maintains excellent union- 
management relations and employs sci- 
entific methods in establishing job rates. 
It gives liberal holiday pay. However, 
its promotion policy could be improved. 

Motorola’s wages and fringe benefits 
are in line and its techniques in em- 
ployee relations and communications 
are reported to be improving. It has 
fine quality standards and its employees 
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are very conscientious in maintaining a 
good product. 

Admiral is up to standard on routine 
matters, but as a newcomer its labor 
relations policies have not yet had time 
to “jell” sufficiently for a positive judg- 
ment. 

Emerson alone in this group is re- 
ported to be doing a substandard job. 
Management's attitude is said to be 
lackadaisical, and a happy-go-lucky at- 
mosphere, with high turnover, prevails 
in the plants. The labor relations ds- 
partment does little to keep up with 
new developments. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


THE PICTURE HERE, if anything, is even 
darker. 

Motorola has a fair record, especially 
in encouraging the families of employ- 
ees to take an interest in the company. 
An open house is held for one week 
each year. Last year 10,000 people 
came. The house organ and letters from 
the president are mailed to workers’ 
homes to interest families. RCA cooper- 
ates with schools to some extent and 
fosters plant visits. DuMont also works 
with technical schools and supplies 
speakers for local groups in plant towns. 
Philco has no open house program and 
does little else on an organized basis. 
Admiral, Emerson, Zenith, Stromberg- 
Carlson, and Magnavox do very little. 
Stromberg-Carlson does have an occa- 
sional open house and, despite the lack 
of any substantial program, stood up 
well in a recent Opinion Research Corp. 
popularity poll of eight large Rochester, 
N.Y., companies. Magnavox sponsors 
some local advertising to boost com- 
munity enterprises, but in general lines 
up with the other companies. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


IF THE RATINGS on stockholder relations 
were based entirely on the attractive- 
ness of annual reports, the record would 
be very good indeed. Without excep- 
tion the 1948 reports of these nine firms 
showed an above-standard effort in 
presentation. Although adequate in- 
formation on the basic positions of the 
companies was included, emphasis in 
most cases was on products. Several, 
for example Zenith and Admiral, had 
reports that appeared almost like ex- 
pensive promotion literature. 

RCA, Philco, and Stromberg-Carlson 
went a step farther in the graphic and 
diagrammatic presentation of basic in- 
formation. RCA especially presented a 
very thorough picture of all its opera- 
tions. Philco went into considerable de- 
tail. 

Beyond the formalized practices, 
however, nothing unusual is being done 
to strengthen stockholder relations. 
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Excerpt For A baby’s handful of pub- 
licitywise, research-minded, aggressive 
concerns, most office equipment and 
business machines companies found 
their post-war tempo of operations woe- 
fully out of phase with the staccato de- 
mands of industry as a whole. 

Not only did the commercial world 
demand quantities of everyday busi- 
ness equipment, but also a host of new 
machines capable of performing near- 
impossible functions. Coupled with this, 
and closely allied to the ground-heaving 
urge for more mechanical efficiency, 
came industrial designers’ insistence on 
functional design in office furniture and 
in non-mechanical accessory equipment. 

Adding considerable weight to man- 
agement's already heavy burden is the 
need for retrieving and nourishing for- 
eign markets, a comfortable profit cush- 
ion in the less hectic pre-war years. 

Well on the road to regaining these 
markets is International Business Ma- 
chines Corp.—through its newly organ- 
ized subsidiary, IBM World Trade 
Corp. By fast corporate thinking and 
quick action, the company has jacked 
up its overseas business 369% over that 
of ten years ago, is buying new plants 
and modernizing old ones in an all- 
out bid to grab as many plums as pos- 
sible before less-aggressive competitors 
bestir themselves. 

The company has laid heavy em- 
phasis on product development for 
many years, consistently anticipates the 
mechanical needs of the business 
world. Result: IBM has never released 
an employee for lack of business. Board 
Chairman Thomas J. Watson, Sr.—Mr. 
IBM to the world—continues to guide 
the rock-solid managerial team now 
headed by new president John G. Phil- 
lips and T. J. Jr., executive V.P. 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc. assets (about 
$14% million), hardly compare with 
IBM’s (around $250 million), yet the 
two companies share honors in manage- 
ment ratings. P-B, dominating the post- 
age meter field, displays top-drawer 
managing ability by rigidly analyzing 
all costs, employing the latest in pro- 
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Addressograph-Multigraph 

Burroughs Adding Machine 

Dictaphone 

Friden 

General Fireproofing 
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Keystone 
T. J. WATSON, IBM Chairman, is classic example of the “statesman of i- 
dustry,” performs in many roles unconnected with profitmaking as such. 
Above, Internationalist Watson arrives at Flushing Meadows for meeting of 
U. N. General Assembly. ; 
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duction machinery and methods, and 
judiciously exploiting the fertile brains 
of its research staff. Cost-consciousness, 
sales ability, and an uncommon grasp 
of the responsibilities of good manage- 
ment combine to keep Pitney-Bowes on 
top of the heap. 

Research and managerial transfusions 
have lifted both Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co. and National Cash Register 
Co. to the heights of a ory com- 
petitiveness. At National Cash today, 
one out of every 12 employees is ac- 
tively engaged in product development, 
while Burroughs is considered tops in 
electronic research. The latter’s micro- 
film marketing tie-in with Bell & How- 
ell, and its refreshing concentration on 
merchandising and distribution prob- 
lems, are indicative of this company’s 
far-ranging efforts to stay a jump ahead 
of competition. National Cash has 
shown similarly beneficial mutations, 
may have hit a new-product jackpot 
with its automatic ticket-selling ma- 
chine. 

Remington Rand’s brilliant James H. 
Rand is heads up, one of the fastest- 
moving, hard-hitting giants in the field. 
Under atom-famed General Groves, 
RR is pouring millions into new-prod- 
uct research. In the company’s giant 
new lab better and better th ma- 
chines are being readied to insure the 
company a prosperous present and 
more prosperous future. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. and 
General Fireproofing Co. show consis- 


tently rising earning power, with A-M 
concentrating on developing new prod- 
ucts and regaining its pre-war foreign 
markets. It has developed a lucrative, 
perpetual replacement business, and 
consistently retains its profit margins. 
G.F.’s accent on the design and sales of 
metal furniture is reflected in its con- 
stantly improving finances—the com- 
pany last August managed to retire its 
outstanding preferred stock. On the cal- 
culator front, Friden’s sharp designs 
and up-to-the-minute selling tactics 
have more than once affected Marchant 
and Monroe. 

Royal Typewriter Co., unlike many 
of its competitors, concentrates upon 
being just a typewriter company. It 
continues to out-sell competitors, who 
spread their selling energies over a 
wider variety of products. 

Although Dictaphone is now out in 
the center of the electronic-dictating 
ring, slugging it out with younger com- 
petitors, it took the pioneer transcrib- 
ing company a long time to evaluate 
adequately—and train for—the opposi- 
tion. Carrying the boxing analogy one 
company further, it might be said that 
Shaw-Walker is still in its corner. Once 
an agile, hard-hitting competitor, the 
company has lost much of its punch. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


LABOR RELATIONS in the industry run 
the gamut from the union-dubbed “pa- 
ternalism” of IBM, Burroughs, Friden, 





and National Cash, to the rugged 
individualism of Royal Typewriter. 
Troubled with a contentious leftist un- 
ion, Royal staunchly insists that the 
union respect its corporate rights. Dict- 
aphone, also bargaining with the 
United Electrical union, has fared bet- 
ter: having called the first strike in the 
company’s history in 48, the union last 
September voted 100% to extend their 
contract another year “because of ex- 
cellent labor relations.” 

Although several unions are vying for 
Hammermill employee support, the 
company is doing a bang-up job on 
labor relations, has had but one strike 
in its long history. Internecine quarrels 
among unionists keep Globe-Wernicke’s 
grievance committee hopping—in spite 
of the fact that the company affords 
top health and welfare benefits, has 
good labor policies. 

Unionists at Pitney-Bowes find the 
going rough, can’t seem to get a foot- 
hold in the company because it is al- 
ways two jumps ahead of them in an- 
ticipating all reasonable demands of its 
employees. A labor-management coun- 
cil that meets weekly, bonus distribu- 
tions (it has one of the most success- 
ful profit-sharing plans in industry), 
pensions, and excellent health and wel- 
fare benefits are just a few of the rea- 
sons why the company has never had 
a strike. A _ well-conceived new-em- 
ployee’s handbook gets the worker off 
on the right foot, and periodic em- 
ployee surveys help management to 





JOHN S. COLEMAN, president 
of Burroughs, has lifted his company 

to: the tap ts the Aad af dantronic 
research. 


JAMES H. RAND, president and chairman of Remington Rand, is heads up, 
one of the fastest-moving, hard-hitting giants in the field. Under atom-famed 
General Groves, RR is pouring millions into new-product research to strengthen 


its already strong competitive position. 
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EMPLOYEE PARK maintained by National Cash Register (D 


background) affords swimming, boati 





plant in 


ng, picnicking facilities for workers and 


families. Consideration of the off-duty welfare of the labor force is characteristic 
of low-turnover office equipment industry. 


keep him happy and interested. 

Strikes are also foreign to Burroughs 
(with its 600-acre recreational farm) 
and General Fireproofing, while Mon- 
roe’s management—laborwise—is inde- 
pendent in thought and action, believes 
in making settlements based on its own 
situation, not waiting for other UE- 
dominated outfits to set the pace. It has 
an excellent pension program, is seldom 
bothered with eraployee grievances. 

IBM’s relations with its employees 
are nationally famous. The company is 
“one big happy family” to the extent 
that the IBM anthem (“Ever onward, 
ever onward . . . to serve humanity has 
been our aim”) opens and closes em- 
ployee get-togethers. Employees have 
their own swimming pool, golf course, 
tennis courts, baseball and football 
fields, library, cafeteria, ballroom, and 
—yes—even a nursery. The company 
flames the spark of employee ambi- 
tion by offering numerous educational 
courses where average rank-and-filers 
can get practically a complete college 
education at company expense. Wages 
are unusually good, and untold thous- 
ands are spent on employee benefits. 

Although not conducted on quite the 
vast scale of IBM, National Cash also 
leans over backward in trying to make 
its employees happy, hasn’t had any 
difficulty since 1902. Its 166-acre “Old 
River” recreational park goes a long 
way in annealing employee stresses and 
strains. Company union members, if 
dissatisfied with lower-echelon deci- 
sions, are permitted to appeal directly 
to the board of directors. 

Impressive indication of the overall 
contentment of employees is reflected 
in the percentage of 10-year veterans. 
Post-war expansion has watered down 


this figure for many companies—yet the 
average figure for those surveyed is 
around 33%. Rapid expansion has 
dropped Pitney-Bowes’ figure to 10%, 
while Shaw-Walker boasts an incred- 
ible 80% of 20-year employees. Address- 
ograph-Multigraph (which magnani- 
mously served coffee and doughnuts to 
its one-week strikers) has 16% in its 
25-year ranks. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 





EVALUATING COMPANIES in the office 
equipment industry on their ability to 
make themselves known and liked calls 
for close analysis, as it does for any 
company in any industry. Good public 
relations have so many facets that it is 
doubtful if any company could possibly 
do a 100% job. There being no rigid 
formula, each tackles the problem ac- 
cording to its corporate personality. 
General Fireproofing, for instance, 
evidently feels that good labor relations 
constitute the sole root of good public 
relations. Pitney-Bowes, doing an out- 
standing job on the community front, 
demonstrates its belief that PR begin 
at home; Burroughs, sending out its 
top-notch periodical, “Clearing House,” 
to 80,000 banks and administrators, 
seems convinced that good customer 
relations is the backbone of an enviable 
reputation; IBM regularly stacks its 
chips on Chairman Watson’s acutely 
keen sense of the public’s demands. 
There’s no doubt that all these prac- 
tices—and many more—are part and 
parcel of a good public relations pro- 
gram. That P-B, Burroughs, and IBM 
recognize this is proven by Pitney- 
Bowes President Walter H. Wheeler 
Jr.’s far-ranging speaking tours, its eye- 
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catching national advertisements, and 
its widdlpdlissimninated new-product re- 
leases; Burroughs President John S. 
Coleman also energetically gets around 
the country on speaking engagements, 
sees to it that the press is invited in 
regularly to hear of new products and 
meet the executive personnel, and that 
a professional PR firm is well supplied 
with Burroughs lore. IBM, though it 
has no official public relations depart- 
ment, has built up such enviable public 
esteem that every IBMer automatically 
assumes the burden of a public rela- 
tions man. . 

Dictaphone’s coup in having its ma- 
chine play such a prominent part in 
Bing Crosby’s “Top O’ The Morning” 
motion picture proves that the company 
which succeeded in making the name 
“Dictaphone” practically generic has 
not lost its town-crier touch. Their in- 
formative quarterly, “Educational Fo- 
rum,” goes to some 30,000 business 
educators and administrators, paves the 
way for good impressions and future 
sales. 

Remington Rand’s PR program is 
shifting into high gear with increasing 
local advertising. 

Royal, through institutional window 
displays, films, advertisements, and co- 
operation with the press, does a com- 
mendable job in the PR field, while the 
sum total of National Cash’s efforts— 
broad and effective use of films, 
wide circulation of President Allyn’s 
speeches, radio Po and “open 
door” policy at the plant—keep public 
and potential customers keenly aware 
of the company’s existence. 

Friden, General Fireproofing, Globe- 
Wernicke, Marchant, and Shaw-Walker 
show less interest in the value of good 
public relations on a national scale. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


PERHAPS NO OTHER industry boasts as 
high a level of community relations as 
exists in the office equipment field. Pos- 
sessing above-average stability in its 
labor ranks—at once liberating and 
justifying corporate neighborliness— 
the majority of the companies have 
achieved the distinction of being wel- 
comed, honored community institutions. 

With the possible exception of Globe- 
Wemnicke, which leans heavily on its 
labor relations in making its impression 
on the community, most companies ad- 
here to a definite approach in impress- 
ing townsfolk with their social con- 
sciousness. The plans vary from the 
occasional plant tours and infrequent 
local institutional ads of Hammermill, 
to the vigorous, many-fronted activities 
of various firms. 

Companies located in large industrial 
centers, such as Burroughs in Detroit 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 71) 
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SEARS’ GENERAL WOOD: 


His inventory pants were not down 
when fall buying boomed 















MANAGEMENT 











RETAILERS ARE THE first to show the 
effects of poor management, since they 
do little else but manage. The classic 
comparison in this field pits Montgom- 
ery Ward against Sears, Roebuck. 

SR is difficult to write about. Its 
Chairman Wood, a vigorous and gutty 
organizer, is nevertheless no subject for 
bizarre newspaper copy. During last 
year's recession talk, when competitors 
were purchasing in rabbitlike nibbles, 
Wood and Sears stepped out with an 
optimistic policy, were not caught with 
inventory pants down when fall buying 
boomed. 

Sidelight on SR’s_ well-balanced, 
team-conscious management: plenty of 
stock ownership on the top cchalads At 
one point Sears’ top twenty owned over 
a million dollars’ worth of company 
stock apiece. 

A lot more colorful, a lot less capa- 
ble, is Montgomery Ward, one-man- 
tuled by Sewell Avery who admits to 
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COM- STOCK- 


LABOR PUBLIC MUNITY HOLDER 
MENT RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 
MAIL ORDER RETAILERS 
Montgomery 
Ward 75 50 50 50 _ 
Sears, Roebuck 90 85 90 90 80 
Alden’s 90 90 90 95 _ 
APPLIANCES 
Westinghouse 
Electric 85 85 80 85 85 
General Electric 90 90 85 90 85 


Sylvania 


FOOD 
General Foods 90 90 
General Mills 95 90 
Amer. Home 


Products 80 







BUILDING MATERIALS 
Libbey-Owens- 


Ford 90 90 
Pittsburgh 

Plate Glass 90 85 
Flintkote 90 80 
American Radiator 

& Standard 

Sanitary 85 80 
Johns-Manville 90 80 


SOFT DRINKS 
Coca-Cola 95 90 
Pepsi-Cola 80 75 


74, is 78. A volatile perfectionist, 
Avery’s approval on Tuesday means lit- 
tle on Friday. For years, his jealousy 
of smooth-run J. C. Penney and Sears, 
Roebuck has driven him to nervous 
shifts of management; paradoxically, it 
is this complex which keeps MW be- 
hind the pace. 

Avery can’t stand inefficiency. But 
he has to stand for plenty of it among 
his timorous, fear-ridden subcommand. 
MW’s mail order business compares 
well enough with Sears’. But in the 
stores where two-thirds of the revenue 
is grossed omissions in soft lines ran to 
3%% last fall owing to underordering. 
Store records ranged from 28% over to 
30% under the previous year’s—too wide 
a spread to be accidental. 

Maldistribution of inventories was 
the reason, was followed by a cor- 
rective reorganization of stores with 
tighter central control. Each shopping 
area was surveyed to find the popular 
items for its particular market, with 
total dollar inventory limited for each 
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95 95 90 
95 100 95 


90 95 85 

oie 80 90 
90 80 90 
75 80 80 
90 80 90 

= 90 80 
65 75 80 


store as an automatic check on over- 
stocking. 

New program is admirable, but raises 
the quesiton: why hasn't it been done 
before? 

Montgomery Ward can’t go bust in 
the sense a one-product outfit like, say, 
Pepsi-Cola might: it is still a big name 
enterprise with a diversified line. But 
difficult-personality Avery (who, by the 
way, is the only top manager owning 
much stock) is possibly too impatient, 
too domineering to develop a really 
balanced team. 

In this field Alden’s is still junior to 
Montgomery Ward in size, but is up 
with the leaders in quality of manage- 
ment. 

Wall street analyists say that West- 
inghouse stock has always sold at a 
discount below GE’s. Compared with 
the latter company’s approach to the 
radio-appliance market, Westinghouse 
merchandising has been unenthusiastic 
— (25-30% of Westinghouse sales are in 
appliances, compared with 35-40% for 























HEAVY EQUIPMENT accounts for two-thirds of General Electric sales. 
Schenectady stockholders look under a steel shaft for a turbine generator 


at last year’s annual meeting, get a technical explanation from employee 
Charley Riley. 


Aeystune 
LIGHT ITEMS include tiny radio 
receiver. Sewn into a dog’s skin, it 
is used in nerve stimulation experi- 
ments. 





GE; balance is in heavy equipment). 

Sylvania Electric got its start putting 
new filaments into busted bulbs. It is 
up with the big boys in fluorescent 
lighting, makes key-commodity cathode 
ray tubes for the industry and Colonial 
radios for Sears, Roebuck. It is even 
competing with stolid, secure Eastman 
Kodak in flashlamp bulbs, where its 
output is now 10% of national total. Its 
management is cool and canny. Presi- 
dent Don Mitchell waited for last fall 
to crack the television field, which he 
regards as the speculative end of the 
business. Mitchell was right: summer 
was rough on video sellers. His super- 
salesman’s insight gives Sylvania’s man- 
agement plenty of promise. 

Institutions in a real sense are Gen- 
eral Foods and General Mills. 

Food turns out so many varied prod- 
ucts that the average citizen eats a 
GF tidbit at three of every four din- 
ner-table sittings. General Mills de- 
serves credit for making a growth in- 
dustry out of flour milling—an achieve- 
ment once thought impossible. Its 
movement into the household appli- 
ance, cake-mixer field has been well 
planned, aggressive. 

American Home Products puts out 
about as gorgeous an annual report as 
a stockbroker’s thumb will ever smudge. 
Yet its leadership slipped during the 
war years when it moved into the 
scramble of opportunistic merchandis- 
ing. In a rationed-food situation this 
policy paid off only temporarily. (Ex- 
ample: with return of normal consump- 
tion, AHP’s wartime macaroni market 


went suddenly limp.) The company’s 
expansion was hasty: it is thought too 
much was paid for equipment. 

Key figure here is Chairman A. G. 
Brush, who led his essentially proprie- 
tary company into the hit-and-run war 
profitmaking with flamboyance, per- 
haps too little foresight. Like Avery of 
Monty Ward, Brush is known as a 
“debatable personality.” He operates by 
ear—gets up steam on an idea and 
chugs off. Another factor which de- 
prives his organization of stability is its 
incoherent diversity of line. From 3-in-1 
to Castoria to macaroni, the list is 
weirdly assorted, evem for a food busi- 
ness. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford has a_ well-re- 
garded headquarters staff, aggressive 
and expert at merchandising. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass is in the same 
league. 

American Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary has come a long way since 
merger, which started as a sort of com- 
panionate marriage. Older executives 
have been retiring fast, and the real 
wedding of the two divisions is taking 
place. With the obsolescence of radi- 
ators, duct, oil burner and dry heating 
have been well developed. On the 
Standard Sanitary side, bathroom sup- 
plies have shown constant improve- 
ment in design and merchandising. As 
a result, AR&SS has made full capital 
of the post-war construction boom, is 
excelled by few companies in the 
building-materials field. 

Flintkote, operated in the limited 
area of roofing, enjoys excellent man- 
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agement. Only criticism: effort has not 
been made to branch out into other 
rewarding fields. 

Interesting pairing of an institutional 
leader with a runner-up is in soft 
drinks, where Coca-Cola has everything 
Pepsi-Cola would like to have. Coke, 
having advertised extensively over the 
generations, has never lost its position. 
Getting its bright red spigot box into 
almost every soda fountain was, per- 
haps, the most brilliant merchandising 
gambit ever made. Competition is still 
snapping at Coke’s heels, has little 
chance to catch up. 

Pepsi's Walter Mack, a supersales- 
man, does not have the confidence of 
Wall Street, which feels he has placed 
a non-recoverable bet on the wrong 
horse—the 12-ounce bottle. Years and 
millions spent in ballyhooing this big 
size have only worsened the initial 
error of judgment by making retrench- 
ment virtually impossible. (One store- 
keeper puts the 7¢ item under the coun- 
ter so that kids don’t snatch it when 
they rush in for a nickel drink. ) 


LABOR RELATIONS 





CRUCIAL TO FISCAL success in the cur- 
rent “class struggle” climate of big en- 
terprise, the employee problem can be 
handled in two ways. The first: re- 
strained doling out of wage boosts, pen- 
sions and insurance privileges to miti- 
gate the power of collective bargaining. 
The second: long-range planning that 
cuts to the quick of employee unrest, 
reaches what the late Elton Mayo 
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NETWORK ANALYZER is a mammoth calculator, can reproduce in minia- 
ture far-flung transmission nets, predict electrical effect of breaks in lines or 


generator breakdowns. Power companies book this machine to study their 
problems months in advance. 








called “the human problems of an in- 
dustrial civilization.” 

Although labor relations of most of 
these companies are up or up-and-com- 
ing, Sylvania Electric is outstanding for 
its bold departure from “fringe benefits” 
as the touchstone of management's 
touchiest task. Sylvania operates on the 
principle of decentralized plants in 
small communities. Object: to keep its 
people from slipping into the lockstep 
anonymity of a Pittsburgh or Detroit. 

President Mitchell's aim is to restore 
individuality and personality to the hu- 
man cog. In small communities the 
worker is brought closer to manage- 
ment, can achieve a feeling of “belong- 
ing” which is more vital to psycholog- 
ical security than the welfare state’s 
grab-bag. 

Westinghouse, a notch above Syl- 
vania on the appliance hit parade, pre- 
sents a commendable labor relations 
set-up, including excellent foreman 
training and a good LR staff. 


GE is staging an ambitious propa- 
gandist drive to capture worker loyalty, 
is running it somewhat like a product 
advertising campaign. 

Prize example of good employee 
relations in the conventional sense is 
Alden’s, which leads the mail order 
houses in this phase. Its worker com- 
munications can give cards and spades 
to any other company in the country. 
Careful selection of new personnel, 
careful grooming of potential executives 
are building a strong, solid organiza- 
tion. 

Sears is also on the crest of a long 
improvement, with good training and 
testing, good wages. 

About Montgomery Ward, with its 
tremendous executive turnover, over- 
night personnel policy shifts, and con- 
sequent low loyalty, the less said the 
better. 

Food processors rate high. General 
Foods has a clear-cut, set-down-in-writ- 
ing policy; circulating labor relations 





tion . 
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SYLVANIA’S MITCHELL ON LABOR RELATIONS: 
5 “We developed a program of decentraliza- 


we have a high work morale . 
have to be neighbors of their employees un- 
der our program of small town operation. . . . 
We have no intention to be a Santa Claus 
as do some big companies operating in small 
places... . 
community of the incentive of doing things 
for itself.” 


. one of the reasons it works is that 
. managers 


To do so would be to rob the 
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Harns & Ewing 


SEWELL AVERY of Montgomery 


Ward pounds his desk like the per- 
fectionist he is. M-W morale has 
taken a pounding from frequent per- 


fection-seeking turnovers. 











scouts help to keep morale at — 

General Mills respects employee 
opinion, encourages worker-foreman 
and worker-executive talks. High loyal- 
ty, low turnover result. 

American Home Products, which 
once made all its labor decisions in 
New York, now leaves more to the dis- 
cretion of local managers. 

Among the construction material en- 
terprises, policies are good. Johns-Man- 
ville is showing a new sensitivity to 
workers needs. American Radiator 
boasts good training, alert plant lead- 
ership. Libbey-Owens-Ford is tops in 
the industry, with an articulate labor 
relations director, Van Delden, whose 
words and deeds dovetail. L-O-F goes 
out of its way to train foremen in the 
interpretation of union contracts—a 
neglected phase of training in Ameri- 
can business. At Pittsburgh Plate Glass, 
management-employee communication 
extends even to delicate subjects like 
labor legislation. 


Paradoxically, Pepsi-Cola has had a 
non-contributory pension plan since 
July 1, 1947—a plan more liberal than 
the steelworkers struck for. Neverthe- 
less, down-the-line communication is 
feeble, morale in the company’s bot- 
tling plants is fly-specked. Coca-Cola’s 
employees are bubblier about their 
more solid company. The former's pro- 
gram appears to be slighted somewhat 
in favor of its continuing high-pressure 
product publicity effort. Coke’s adver- 
tising machine rolls in well-oiled 
grooves, leaves time for thoroughness 
in labor relations. 














PUBLIC RELATIONS 





RATINGS IN THIs area are based on the 
opinion of professionals, as well as lo- 
cal interviews, etc. Experts are quicker 
to sense when a company operates its 
PR department as a glorified bureau of 
press-agentry, giving only lip service to 
the more sincere aspects of public re- 
lations. 

Outstanding on this list is General 
Foods, which has made more scientific 
use of opinion surveys and fact-finding 
as a basis for action than any other. 
General Mills concentrates on genuine 
public service as the major part of its 
program. Education of teachers, pupils 
and parents on nutrition is the best 
kind of PR. American Home Products 
had an ambitious program and excellent 
PR staff four years ago; both unfor- 
tunately, are now ineffective. 

Montgomery Ward is described by a 
leading PR expert as “poorest of any 
large corporation in America.” Sears 
rates a professional salute for close, con- 
tinuing attention to the PR problem, as 
does Alden’s, which makes public rela- 
tions awareness a basic part of em- 
ployee training. 

Soft drink makers rate low. 

Coca-Cola has no PR director or de- 
partment, insists that making a good 
product at an attractive price is the 
sum and substance of public relations. 

Pepsi-Cola makes a conspicuous try, 
but uses publicity-making devices in- 
stead of a sound philosophy of achiev- 
ing public understanding. Band con- 
certs, scholarship funds (some discon- 
tinued after a couple of years), art com- 
petitions, and skywriting are mixed to- 
gether in a jumbled program which has 
no relation to Pepsi's basic activities. 

Other bus-missers are Westinghouse, 
which has seen its PR department split 
up and the public impact of its name 
lessened in the last three or four years; 
also Sylvania, with a one-man-and-sec- 
retary department and promotion com- 
plex rather than a long-range policy. 
GE uses paid ads to tell its story—albeit 
in a way that could stand humanizing. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford has a well-in- 
tegrated program under PR, adv. and 
press director Jim Ashley. Johns-Man- 
ville mails its company publications to 
3,500 opinion leaders, carries PR ads 
in plant city papers. Its public re- 
lations emanates from top man, Board 
Chairman Lewis Brown. Flintkote plays 
a similarly good PR game. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 





ONLY THE reactions of civic leaders 
have been considered in this area of 
company evaluation. Perhaps not sur- 
prisingly, ratings in general parallel 





those reached under “Management,” 
where dollar success and competitive 
position are prime criteria. Apparently, 
full attention to “extras” like commun- 
ity relations is not incompatible with 
efficient discharge of a corporation’s 
moneymaking function. 

Among appliance makers, Westing- 
house trailed GE and Sylvania. 

General Foods emerges with as clean 
a community relations slate as any cor- 
poration here analyzed. At its Battle 
Creek, Mich., installation the company 
was a pioneer in smoke control. Fred 
DeSapio, mayor of Hoboken, N. J., 
calls GF “one of the most valuable 
economic assets in our city,” describes 
plants as “immaculate,” executives as 
“humanitarian.” General Mills follows 
close. 

Construction materials companies 
and soft drink makers run below the 
others, except for Libbey-Owens-Ford 
and Coca-Cola (both, significantly, 
management leaders in their groups.) 
Though Libbey’s plant is outside the 
Ottawa, IIl., city limits, its execs. are 
described as “unusually co-operative in 
civic affairs” of that city. New Orleans 
officials point pridefully at Coke’s new 
Crescent City plant as “most modern in 
the South.” Dallas and other points also 
effervesce over Coca-Cola. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 





IN NO OTHER phase of operations does 
the phrase, “standard practise” tell so 
much as in the business of dealing with 
shareholders. In general, the American 






































































ANNUAL MEETING, KING-SIZE, takes place in GE's turbine factory. 


corporation grinds out a dignified an- 
nual report, perhaps a letter of wel- 
come for new stockholders and an in- 
terim message to accompany the an- 
nual request for a signed proxy. 

Westinghouse and Johns-Manville 
better the formula. Sylvania does a lit- 
tle more with a prize-winning report 
based on stockholder surveys, plus 
shareholder distribution of its employee 
magazine, “The Beam.” Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass was among the first to base 
annual report content on a survey of 
its owners, turns out a superior job, 
woos its stockholders with a liberal 
sprinkling of special messages and re- 
prints. Flintkote, Libbey-Owens-Ford, 
General Foods also put out good ARs. 

Most progressive, perhaps, in main- 
taining stockholder rapport is General 
Mills. Its yearly report goes far beyond 
the blandness of balance-sheet statistics 
and one-paragraph summaries. And its 
“GM Horizons,” a stockholders’ month- 
ly, is a highly readable news organ 
keeping the owners up to date on GM 
advertising, news of its plant and peo- 
ple, and, of course, dividend prospects. 
GM’s regional stockholders’ meetings 
are epochal. 

Outstanding in a negative way are 
the soft drink concerns. Coca-Cola con- 
ceives of stockholder relations as paying 
regular dividends. Anything more, it 
insists, is lily-gilding. Pepsi-Cola makes 
a big point of regional stockholder 
meetings. Its operation definitely puts 
product advertising first, however. De- 
veloping stockholder understanding and 
cementing ties are secondary. 






Acme 


Management problems are aired for 1,500 stockholders in a “working atmosphere.” 
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RUBBER 


MANAGE- LABOR PUBLIC MUNITY HOLDER 
MENT RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 


Goodyear 90 95 95 90 90 
Goodrich 85 90 80 75 
U. S. Rubber 95 85 85 75 
Seiberling 80 95 85 75 75 
Firestone 85 75 75 85 
Lee _ 85 65 65 
General 80 65 65 65 





COM- STOCK- 


“IN NO OTHER COUNTRY could this 
happen to a man of my ability,” said P. A. 
Anderson when Firestone Rubber awarded him 
$1,000 for an idea he dropped into the sugges- 
tion box. The rubber industry as a whole is out- 


MANAGEMENT 


THE RUBBER INDUSTRY, which grew to 
maturity in the shade of America’s 
great auto combines, today matches— 
possibly outstrips—its godfather indus- 
try in managerial skill and progressive- 
ness. 

Rubber’s Big Four (Goodyear, Fire- 
stone, U.S. Rubber, Goodrich) aver- 
aged half-billion dollar businesses in 
1948, with only Goodrich slightly be- 
low that figure. Management scores 
above reflect top leadership provided 
by Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., John L. 
Collyer (Goodrich), Herbert E. Smith 
(U.S.), P. W. Litchfield and E. J. 
Thomas (Goodyear). All have steered 
their firms away from sole dependence 
on tire sales, have followed diversified 
research and marketing * ob strong 
hedge against slump and disaster. 

Goodyear, for example, employs 1,100 
persons in research and development; its 
thousands of products include non-rigid 
airships, life rafts, self-sealing fuel cells, 
fire hose, conveyor belts. It ships to the 
shoe, aviation, printing, chemical, tex- 
tile, and plastic industries. 

U. S. Rubber derived only half its 
1948 net from tire sales: its line em- 
braces tire cord, Lastex yarn, asbestos 
fabrics, dress goods, chemicals, foot- 
wear, plastics, golf balls, hot water 
bottles. 
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Goodrich manufactures a similarly 
wide range of products, boasts one of 
the nation’s finest research centers. 

Firestone, probably the least re- 
search-minded among the Big Four, 
nevertheless varies its offerings with 
bicycles, lawn mowers, refrigerators, 
radio and TV sets, paints, toys, out- 
board motors. 

In ratio of earnings to sales, Good- 
rich leads. On a smaller scale General 
Tire & Rubber Co. fits this pattern. 
JATO (jet assisted take off) units for 
planes, athletic balls, rockets, and me- 
chanical items supplement its tire line. 
Lee and Seiberling, rated lower, stick 
closely to tubes and tires. In conse- 
quence Seiberling dipped into the red 
during 1948's first half. when the re- 
placement tire market slumped. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


RUBBER COMPANIES deal, among others, 
with CIO’s United Rubber Workers, 
snarled with politics and warring fac- 
tions. They do a bang-up job. Rubber 
was first in America to grant a six-hour 
day, based on the realistic irae: ge 
that its work was dirty and tough. Big 
Four have good severance and call-in 
pay programs, liberal vacation plans 
(which include a day off for union 
picnics). Advance notice of lay-offs, al- 
most-universal health and pension plans, 
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standing for good labor relations. 


and grievance arbitration provisions 
round out the program. 

U. S. Rubber’s industrial relations— 
set up by Cyrus S. Ching, now U. S. 
mediation director—is more human re- 
lations than labor relations. Its pro- 
gram, which includes all the features 
mentioned above, easily leads within 
the industry. Most U. S. Rubber plants 
have their own house organs, in addi- 
tion to the company-wide magazine. 

Goodyear is likewise high, with a 
very articulate policy. Its The Wing- 
foot Clan carried a “Weekly Review of 
Industrial Relations,” which calls a 
touchy problem a spade, freely dis- 
cusses strikes, grievances, arbitrators’ 
awards, or contract bargaining. 

Seiberling’s record shows only one 
major strike in 25 years; also brings 
labor problems into the open. Goodrich 
and Firestone rank somewhat lower 
owing to a more unbending attitude. In 
general, difference is of a degree rather 
than kind. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


WanrTIME PR record of big rubber was 
excellent. Largely through the Rubber 
Manufacturers association, the industry 
thoroughly explained natural rubber 
shortages, promoted and marketed syn- 
thetic products. 

Professionals feel the post-war show- 




















RESEARCH AND DIVERSIFICATION are the one-two punch of 
rubber managements. Above, jet aircraft engine containers are shipped by 
Firestone; these aluminum shipping shells are pressurized to prevent corro- 
sion, rubber-cushioned to protect delicate jet engines from shock. Below, 
Goodyear’s new non-skid handle grip is i 
win and a distribution official. Originally 
is being applied to tennis rackets and tool handles. 





cted by inventor H. T. Good- 
signed for golf clubs, the grip 








ing has been less than adequate. Pos- 
sible reason: rubber is highly competi- 
tive, a fact conducing to secrecy. 
Exception is Goodyear, whose chair- 
man (Litchfield) has a clear concept 
of public relations as a management 
tool, personally conceived the com- 
pany’s radio program (“The Greatest 
Story Ever Told”). L. E. Judd, PR di- 
rector, is an outstanding practitioner. 


Among the others, Goodrich runs 
second for its educational efforts on 
basic facts about rubber. Its program 
reaches into schools as well as the gen- 
eral public. U. S. Rubber has concen- 
trated for years on its industrial rela- 
tions while public contact has suffered 
by comparison. Present President Hum- 
phreys is in process of putting together 
a high-caliber program. Firestone turns 
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out excellent films and visuals but main- 
tains stiff press relations. Lee, with a 
small PR staff, does an effective job. 
Seiberling maintains cordial rela- 
tions, is currently working to make all 


its employees public-relations conscious. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


THE RUBBER industry’s community rela- 
tions are closely bound up with its pub- 
lic relations program and in most cases 
the patterns are almost identical. 

Goodyear, at the top, emphasizes 
public relations at the community level. 
Its program for open houses and com- 
munity gatherings is outstanding. Good- 
rich’s program of education is ~~ 
the best and it has distinguished itse 
in its cooperation with school systems. 
Firestone, while only average in the 
overall community relations picture, is 
doing good work with schools. 

U. S. Rubber is building a better 
community relations program under its 
public relations department, but has 
quite some distance to travel in devel- 
oping public consciousness of its eco- 
nomic and social contributions at the 
community level. 

Lee, among the smaller rubber com- 
panies, is somewhat above average, 
having made especially good use of 
visuals for employee and community 
indoctrination. Seiberling runs about 
average, considering its limited means, 
while General runs slightly below aver- 
age, lacking both program or person- 
nel to accomplish good results. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


THE OVERALL picture in stockholder re- 
lations is largely indifferent. There is 
nothing specifically wrong, no proxy 
fights, no outstanding stockholder 
gripes of record; but, with the excep- 
tion of Goodyear, very little out of the 
ordinary is being done. 

Goodyear alone, among the Big Four, 
has an attractive and interesting an- 
nual report. The others cover the bare 
and essential facts, but otherwise are 
drab. Goodyear, too, tries to embrace 
its stockholders in its fine public and 
community relations program. U. S. 
Rubber sends each new stockholder a 
card of welcome, a copy of the last 
annual report (bone dry), and a copy 
of the booklet, “The Story of U. S. Rub- 
ber,” which tells a lot about the com- 
pany in an interesting way. 

Among the smaller companies, Gen- 
eral and Seiberling have made some 
attempt to dress up their annual re- 
ports, and the latter, which ran into the 
red the first half of this year, gives its 
stockholders a frank statement of the 
whys and wherefores. But beyond these 
glimmerings, the industry's relations 
with its investors are only average. 
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PHILCO’S CHALLENGE 


fo every television manufacturer... 


PHILCO’S PROMISE 


to every television buyer... 











“We'll match this 
Sensational 1950 Philco 
against any set ever 
built at any price!” 



















No set ever made gives 
you finer performance 


PHILCO’S FAMOUS "'1443”’, the set our 
tests have shown to be the most 
ful, most sensitive television receiver on 
the market today. 97 sq. 
picture on a 12% inch tube. Philco Elec- 
tronic Built-In Aerial System; needs no 
aerial in up to 8 out of 10 locations. 


Ower- 


in. Wide-Screen 














Geant see above the finest, most powerful, most 


sensitive television set Philco has ever built. And, 


We ask you to compare all the sets your dealer has. 
Compare them for picture quality on every station 


exhaustive direct comparison tests with practically 
every standard make of receiver have proved to us 
it is the finest set you can buy today at any price. 


We invite any other manufacturer to challenge this 
statement—to prove by actual test that any other 
production set equals Philco 1443 in performance. 


—for sharpness, contrast, for clarity. Compare them 
on weak signals and on strong signals. Compare 
them for ease of tuning—for sensitivity—for general 
all round excellence. See then if you don’t agree for 
quality, for performance, for value—you get the 
best, when you get a Philco! 


First from PHILCO! 


During the last year Philco has literally 
“changed the face’’ of television with 
important basic advances in design 
and service. Since Philco introduced 
these new features they have been 
adopted by every important manu- 
facturer, become standard throughout 
the industry. 
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THE WIDE-SCREEN PICTURE 


Introduced by Philco early 
in 1949, it brought to tele- 
vision the biggest possible 
undistorted picture on every 
tube size, increasing the 
image by 20% to 25%. 
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THE BUILT-IN AERIAL 


Philco revolutionized television 
with the Electronic Built-In 
Aerial System. Nothing since 
introduced equals its efficiency. 
Performs in locations where 
others fail! 





3-SPEED PHONOGRAPH 


Philco developed the orig- 
inal pick-up for Long-Play- 
ing Microgroove records. 
Its 3-Speed Changer tre- 
mains the only one that does 
full justice to their tone. 


PHILCO—the television set you just plug in and play! 





You have heard a lot about diesels and how much 
they reduce costs. But can you yourself use them? 





Herein is a frank explanation of the practical 
economy of the diesel-powered truck—-who can profit 
by it, and who cannot. 

Mack is the oldest manufacturer of commercial 
vehicles in the United States and one of the foremost 
manufacturers of gasoline-powered trucks. Mack has 
also built more diesel-powered trucks than any other 
manufacturer in the world. Because we build both 
gasoline- and diesel-powered trucks, we can give an 
honest opinion about the value of the diesel for your 
needs ...and the needs of industry in its search for 
new ways to Cut transportation costs. The diesel, today, 
promises the only way out for thousands of truck 
owners. That is the reason for this message. 


Question: Why has the diesel engine been the subject of so much 


experiment? Millions have been spent—for years—on its 
improvement. 


Answer: The prize is worth the race. The diesel engine 
is capable of converting a greater preening of the latent 
energy of the fuel into useful work than is any other kind 
of automotive powerplant. The gasoline engine is about 
25 per cent efficient, the steam powerplant about 5 per 
cent, while the diesel !s 35 per cent efficient. This means 
that the diesel engine has 40 per cent more thermal 
efficiency than the gasoline engine. Using a lower-priced 
fuel to begin with, it then delivers more miles per gallon. 
This means a potential saving of countless millions of 
dollars in world transportation and the conservation of 
the world’s fuel reserves. 





Question: How does the diesel achieve such efficiency? 


Answer: Entire textbooks have been written on this 
question but to put it briefly: by operating at very high and 
constant compression, and by using more air in the com- 
bustion than does the gasoline engine, the diesel converts 
more of the heat value of the fuel into active power. 


Question: What does this higher thermal efficiency mean to me? 


Answer: About 75 per cent more miles per gallon than 
comparable gasoline-powered trucks... and this with a 
fuel which costs jess per gallon. 


Question: What have been the problems in diesel development? 


Answer: For 23 years the aim has been to achieve con- 
trolled combustion and to secure efficient fuel injection 





at the high speed at which these engines must run for 
today’s modern performance. At the same time, another 
aim has been to keep the weight and size comparable to 
that of a gasoline engine. 

These are no longer problems with Mack. Efficient 
combustion control has been secured, resulting in diesel 
engines which are smokeless and vibrationless, and which 
are comparable in performance, weight and size to Mack’s 
famous Thermodyne gasoline engines. 


Question: What advantages other than low fuel cost are to be 
expected of diesel trucks? 
Answer: There is only one advantage in a diesel engine 
that we know of, and that is fve/ economy. But that advan- 
tage is so great in a Mack that it quickly repays the added 
cost of building and installing a diesel. 


Question: If the added cost is soon offset by the fuel economy, isn’t 
that enough to make the diesel obsolete the gasoline engine? 
Answer: Decidedly not. At least, not yet. You can realize 
on the fuel economy of a diesel only if you operate a 
sufficient number of miles or engine hours per year. And 
this is presuming a truck or tractor of about 40,000 lbs. or 
more gross weight (chassis, body and load). 


Question: But aren't there a lot of trucks in this category—heavy 
duty commercials, long distance freight lines, building con- 
tractors, earth movers, concrete mixers, mines and quarries, 
bus lines, etc.? 

Answer: Yes. If you are in one of these categories, the 
diesel engine today can very possibly revolutionize your 
cost picture! 


Question: In the main, then, diesel truck engine problems have 
been solved? 
Answer: As we have indicated above, they have not only 
been solved; they have been solved brilliantly! Today, in 
Mack’s newly perfected line of diesel truck engines—built 
by Mack only for Mack trucks—industry is offered an 
immediate means of cutting costs and increasing profits 
by substantial margins. 


Question: For instance? 


Answer: The smallest Mack diesel tractor unit, 40,000 Ibs: 
Bross (weight of complete unit and load), while costing a 

it more than a Mack gasoline engine truck of equivalent 
pene is capable of earning back this extra cost in much 
ess than a year on its fuel savings alone! After that, its 
owner can pocket a newly found profit of considerable 
size! Of course, the actual write-off of the cost for a Mack 
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DIESELS ?” 


diesel will take greater or less time, depending on the 
mileage or engine hours resulting from the individual 
operation. It is a Mack sales policy never to sell a man 
a diesel who can’t profit by it—and quickly! Your needs 
are carefully analyzed. If you cannot readily profit by 
operating diesels, Mack won’t sell you one! if. ou can 
profit by it—quickly—you will find that a Mack diesel 
will give your business substantial new earning power... 
as it is already doing for thousands of truck owners! 


Question: What is a typical diesel fuel cost comparison with gasoline 


engine operation? 
Answer: Here is an example of how a Mack diesel saves 
money: 

You may have a truck on the road which, in the next 
hour, will travel 35 miles. If it gets as much as 5 miles 
per gallon of gasoline, your fuel cost with, let us say, 
24-cent gasoline would be $1.68. If that truck were a Mack 
diesel, it would use scarcely 4 gallons of fuel. And even 
at 17¢ a gallon, the total fuel cost would be but 68¢—a 
saving of $1 per hour. . . $1 saved in only 35 miles of travel! 


Question: How about maintenance? 


’ Answer: Because most of the common parts are identical 
with Mack gasoline engine parts (which, incidentally, are 


available everywhere and at gas-engine — prices) the 


basic Mack diesel engine can be serviced as easily as can 
the gasoline engine. Therefore, the over-all maintenance 
costs should not exceed—at least by any appreciable 


amount—those of any gasoline engine. The Mack diesel 
is simplicity itself! 


Question: How many diesel-powered Macks have already been built? 


Answer: Thousands! More than 17,000 were built for 
the United States and Allied Armies alone during the war. 
Postwar, Mack has perfected a work of 23 years to bring 
to American industry, for the first time, engines which 
give performance comparable to gasoline engines at con- 
siderably less fuel cost per mile. 


Question: Isn’t it true that diesels smoke and smell worse than 


gasoline engines? 


Answer: Many did—and some still do. But because of 
Mack’s controlled combustion and the exclusive Mack 
patented Synchrovance, which provides variable and auto- 
matic injection timing, Mack diesel engines are virtually 
smokeless and odorless. That is the reason why 

a Mack diesel needs no “smokestacks” and can 

fun its exhaust pipes in the conventional manner 

—under the chassis frame. 


Question: You say the Mack diesel is simple. Isn't it the general 


impression that a diesel employs principles widely different from 
those of a gasoline engine? 

Answer: Not Mack engines. They are of the proved and 
practical 4-cycle type, which means that they operate on a 
principle similar to that of the engine in your own cat 
and the gasoline engine in any truck. 


Question: What is the size range of Mack diesels? 


Answer: There are three—of 110, 138 and 165 horse- 
ower, respectively. These engines are designed exclusively 
or Mack chassis, coupled through Mack transmissions 

to Mack rear ends. Thus, proper balance of design and 

the ultimate in performance are achieved. 

In every respect—smoothness, performance, flexibility 
and reliability—the new Mack diesels match Mack’s gaso- 
line engines, and they do it with revolutionary economy! 

You, as a motor truck user, owe it to yourself to go to 
the nearest Mack branch or dealer for a demonstration of 
what the new Mack diesel can do. He can analyze your 
trucking requirements and can tell you in tangible figures 
just how much you can expect to save with a Mack diesel. 

Never before could you buy so much for your trucking 
dollar as you can today from Mack. There has never been 
a better time than the present to make the right investment 
in trucks, 

More than ever before, you get more for your 
money in a Mack, whether it’s a gasoline- or a 
diesel-powered unit. 

See Mack as soon as you can! 


Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; New Brunswick, N. J.; Long 
Island City, N. Y. Factory branches and dealers in all principal cities for service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 
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TOBACCO 














Wide World 
FAIR-HAIRED BOY of the indus- 
try is balding, London-born Al Lyon, 
whose Phillip Morris cigarettes are 
fourth in the butt parade, may move 
even higher. 








COM- STOCK- 
MANAGE- LABOR PUBLIC MUNITY HOLDER 
MENT RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 
American 90 95 70 60 80 
Reynolds 80 75 70 65 70 
Liggett & Myers 90 90 55 55 80 
Philip Morris 90 95 85 80 90 
Lorillard 85 80 75 80 80 
Brown & 
Williamson 85 90 60 55 80 
MANAGEMENT 000,000; Liggett & Myers $500,- 





ToBacco, ALTHOUGH a luxury leaning 
heavily on the genius of advertising 
men for volume sales, oddly enough is 
produced by an industry noted for its 
stability. 

The leading companies are well-en- 
-trenched and thoroughly well-man- 
aged; stock analysts are fond of recom- 
mending their issues as defensive ele- 
ments in the portfolio. As tobacco con- 
sumption does not decline in propor- 
tion to dips in the national consumer 
income, the industry traditionally is 
regarded as depression-proof. 

Cigarettes dominate the industry, ac- 
counting for the great bulk of the 
dollar value of sales. Cigarette produc- 
tion has climbed steadily in recent 
years—has jumjed 78% since 1941, to 
the fantastic figure of an expected out- 
put of 387 billion units in 1949. New 
women smokers and high-powered ad- 
vertising account largely for this. 

Future growth is expected from non- 
smoking women, of whom there are still 
great numbers in the Middle West and 
other rural areas. 

The industry is further characterized 
by low labor costs relative to the value 
of the finished products—$.0056 per 
pack of cigarettes. 

Advertising costs, on the other hand, 
run high—$.0038 per pack. 

The Big Four in tobacco—American 
Tobacco Co., R. J. Reynolds, Liggett & 
Myers, and Philip Morris—are big busi- 
ness. 

They compare very closely in dollar 
sales to the Big Four in rubber. Ameri- 
can’s 1949 sales were expected to ex- 
ceed $800,000,000; Reynolds $700,- 


000,000; and Philip Morris $400,- 
000,000. Brown & Williamson and P. 
Lorillard Co., also considered in this 
survey, are somewhat smaller, though 
still very substantial, businesses. All 
have shown marked growth in dollar 
value of sales over the past 10 years, 
with uniformly good net income. 

In size, American tops the list. Al- 
ways leaning heavily on strong personal 
management, it has made terrific strides 
since 1939, about tripling its net sales. 
Its Lucky Strikes lead all other cigar- 
ettes; while its Pall Malls place sixth 
and its Herbert Tareytons run eighth. 
Although Luckies completely dominate 
the business, American produces a long 
list of other tobacco products. It is a 
powerful advertiser. Management is of 
the highest caliber. 

Fair haired boy of the industry at 
the moment is Philip Morris, which has 
spent the last 18 months dramatically 
pulling itself out of a slump. With its 
brand currently rated No. 4, its sales 
are increasing proportionately faster 
than any other cigarette. During its last 
fiscal year, ended March 80, 1949, net 
sales jumped 33%. Net income doubled. 
Pros are for another dramatic up- 
ward swing for the current year, end- 
ing next March 30. With an able, fore- 
sighted, and aggressive management, 
Philip Morris is considered by the ex- 
perts to hold great promise. 

Reynolds (Camels) is noted for its 
stability. Sales over the last ten years 
have climbed steadily, with net income 
keeping pace. 

Brown & Williamson, likewise, has 
done a fine job, making its special mark 
in the low-priced cigarette field. Find- 
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ing itself in a vulnerable position early 
in the great depression of the 1930s, it 
introduced Target and Bugler cigarette- 
type tobacco for “roll your owns” and 
its economy brand, Wings, that sold for 
ten cents a pack. Result: big growth 
during the depression. The firm has 
continued strong in this field and is 
considered to have excellent prospects. 

Lorillard (Old Gold), also is seen as 
firmly entrenched, to have very strong 
finances, and to have substantially im- 
proved its position in recent years 
through aggressive management and 
advertising policies. It produces a 
greater proportion of smoking tobacco 
and cigars than its leading competitors 
—Union Leader, Beach-Nut, Between 
the Acts, Muriel, etc.—which tend to 
stabilize its operations. Its 1949 sales 
are expected to be ahead of 1948. 

Liggett & Myers, with its Chester- 
fields, follow the pattern with above- 
average management, top-bracket ex- 
ecutives, and profitable operations over 
the years. 


LABOR RELATIONS 





THE TOBACCO INDUsTRY’S industrial re- 
lations in recent years have been better 
than in most other businesses, although 
some elements of leftist unions have 
been irritating in spots; and commun- 
ication between labor and management 
has been limited and seldom profes- 
sionally handled. 

Working conditions are excellent. A 
high degree of comfort and sanitation 
features our cigarette factories. 

Average wages are a little over $40 
a week, which is above the average for 
most Southern industrial operations. 
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THE SMALL-TOWN BANK THAT GREW TO BE THE 


Yist in Wold Wide Banking 


In 1812, at the start, the City Bank functioned just in a 


local way in little old New York. Not at first was the City 
Bank serving the whole world in its mission to develop busi- 
ness and create more and better jobs. The Bank has worked 
its way forward over the generations through a succession of 
national ups and downs. ¢ Indeed, the day the City Bank 
was founded, June 16, 1812, the young republic was on the 
verge of a conflict to be fought on its own soil. President 
Madison announced the start of war two days later. ¢ Well, 
a lot has happened between 1812 and 1949. Then there were 
18 states in the Union. Only 96,373 people lived on Manhattan 
Island. Now the Bank’s customers number many hundreds 
of thousands, both in Greater New York and in every com- 
mercial area of the world. During every one of its 138 years 
the Bank (a national bank since 1865) has expanded its ser- 


vices and widened its énormous circle of clients and friends. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The cigarette branch of the industry 
is highly mechanized and, as we have 
noted, unit labor costs are very low. 
As a result, manufacturers can well af- 
ford advanced employees benefits, 
which they have been lavish in supply- 
ing. There have been no important 
strikes since 1930. 

Liggett & Myers, American Tobacco, 
Brown & Williamson, and Philip Morris 
all are rated superior in their attitudes 
toward collective bargaining, methods 
of dealing with their unions, vacation 
and sick benefits, group insurance, and 
pension programs. Labor concurs with 
industrial relations experts on these 
points. 

Philip Morris possibly has the best 
program. Unlike most of the others, it 
maintains excellent communications 
with its employees. It also has good 
health, pension, and welfare programs. 
Its training programs are the last word. 
{t never has had a strike. 

Very nearly the same can be said for 
American, except that it was a little 
slower in starting off. 

Liggett & Myers and Brown & Wil- 
liamson offer virtually the same bene- 
fits, but have not yet developed labor- 
management relations to the high de- 
gree of the other two. 

Reynolds, with average pension, in- 
surance, health, and vacation programs, 
has had considerable trouble with the 
leftist Food and Tobacco Workers 
Union, which severely hampered its la- 
bor relations. However, steps are un- 











OLDEST TOBACCO COMPANY, Lorillard, uses colonial-type sampler 
in its advertising to suggest organization’s 18th century founding. VP Frank 
Hopewell (left) was named last month to head Lorillard’s new Cigar Divi- 


sion marking company’s bid for a bigger share of the half-billion-a-year 
stogie market. 











der way which may improve relations. 
Lorillard has been slow in keeping 
pace with the industry—provides no 
pension or sick leave. A pension plan, 
however, is being considered. A more 
progressive attitude is expected. 











QUESTIONED at American Tobacco’s annual meeting were ample salaries 
of top officials VP Hahn, Director Boylan, and President Ri 
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right). Vice-president Hahn's answer was satisfactory to stockholder 
executives alike: “Remuneration was large,” he said, “because profits were 
large.” 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 





WHEREAS THE TOBACCO industry excells 
in management and industrial relations, 
it is among the most backward in its 
public relations. 


Philip Morris is the only leading 
company that vigorously conducts a 
broad, integrated program. Through 
“Johnnie” and its radio shows it has 
done a good public relations job. These 
programs, for example, have created 
wide public approval for the firm's 
safety programs. Its outstandingly ex- 
cellent annual report is used as a ma- 
jor channel of communications with 
employees. 

American and Reynolds rate lower. 
The former does not even have a com- 
pany publication. Its vast advertising 
programs are directed almost exclusive- 
ly toward sales. Reynolds does try to 
maintain good relations with the press, 
has guided tours of its plants, and 
prints a company magazine. The level 
of effort, however, is not high com- 
pared with that of the industry in gen- 


eral, 


Brown & Williamson, Liggett & My- 
ers, and Lorillard are not rated highly. 
Brown & Williamson does encourage 
plant tours and attempts to answer 
questions from the press. But not one 
of these three has a company magazine. 
Any further discussion of their public 
relations would be a catalog of things 
not done. 
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The Petroleum Industry is a Progressive Industry 
Dedicated to Serve Mankind Faithfully and Well 





Ideals 
Expressed 
in AN LEN 
4 . ST V LUES 
Service SUSTAINED QUALITY 


AND SERVICE 





The men who fill the tanks and check the oil are 
proud to dedicate their working hours to friendlier 
service for the motoring public. Like Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil Company and the Petroleum Industry they 
‘represent, these men seek what rewards may come 
their way for serving mankind faithfully and well. 


TIDE WATER 
=> ASSOCIATED 
DIL COMPANY 
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LAND OF PROGRESS 


A good place to work... A good place to live 


and to enjoy living—that’s the Southeast. 


Throughout this region and along Seaboard’s 
rails, your new or expanding industry can draw 
upon abundant raw materials of many kinds. 
You can depend on an adequate supply of labor, 
and on a climate favorable to year-round 


operations. Transportation? Seaboard’s modern 




















freight and passenger facilities will make all 


America your neighbor. 


A welcome awaits you in the Land of Progress. 











COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


THE PATTERN UNDER this category 
closely follows that of public relations. 
Philip Morris often ties its “Johnnie” 
programs in with communities and their 
activities. American makes occasional 
contributions to school research, com- 
munity chests, etc., but has no open 
house, plant tours, or other sustained 
community program. 

Reynolds encourages executives and 
employees to take part in community 
activities and makes routine contribu- 
tions. It runs guided tours of its plant 
and sponsors occasional visits by school 
groups. Little can be said for the efforts 
of the other three, beyond contributions 
and the like. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


THE iNpustRy’s stockholder relations 
are a little sweeter, especially in the 
case of Philip Morris, whose excellent 
annual report is one of the finest in all 
industry and which is the vehicle of 
much of its industrial and public rela- 
tions effort. It gives a very complete 
and interesting picture of the company 
and its operations; ranks high in at- 
tractiveness; is definitely patterned to 
build goodwill all along the line. 


American’s stockholder _ relations, 
which formerly were among the worst 
in the business, have notably improved 
recently. The annual report is being 
made more attractive and is giving 
greater depth of information. Twice a 
year all stockholders are mailed a car- 
ton of Luckies, gratis, together with a 
letter from the president—usually in- 
viting them to become Lucky “sales- 
men. 

Brown & Williamson maintains good 
relations, keeping its stockholders well 
informed on company plans, oper 
tions, and progress. As this firm, how- 
ever, is very closely held, its stock- 
holder relations are of less importance 
to the public than are those of the 
other large tobacco manufacturers. 

Liggett & Myers, likewise, maintains 
good relations. Its annual meeting and 
post-meeting reports are exceptional. 
Holders of its Class B stock have been 
given the same votihg rights as owners 
of its common. 


Lorillard produces an annual report 
that is above the industry average and 
gives considerable basic information, 
though emphasis is on products and ad- 
vertising and promotion. 

Reynolds welcomes new stockholders 
with a letter; and a letter of regret goes 
to those selling Reynolds holdings. It 
annual report gives the necessary it- 
formation, but no attempt is made to 
dress it up. 
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Fingers of flame that pierce solid rock 


YEs, through a dramatic new process known as jet-piercing 
. . . holes can now be burned straight and true through 
solid rock! The harder the rock the more efficient the oper- 
ation! A special combination of oxygen, fuel, and water 
does the job . . . and in a fraction of the time required by 
the old drill attack. 

This process is of particular significance to the steel in- 
dustry today. Why? Because government surveys show that 
America’s, reserves of top-grade iron ore—source of steel— 
are fast being reduced. But there remain almost inexhaust- 
ible beds of the once scorned low-grade iron ore called 
tacontle. 

The extremely hard and dense nature of taconite makes 
usual mining methods too costly and impractical. But the 
jet-piercing process—with 1/10 the equipment and at a 
reasonable cost—will burn holes straight into the solid taco- 
nite so that it can be blasted into lumps of usable size. 

Also, destructive abrasion from the sharp-edged rock on 
loading and:crushing equipment is being better controlled 





LINDE Oxygen + PREST-O-LITE Acetylene 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals » SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS - 


NATIONAL Carbons *« ACHESON Electrodes + 
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Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


by machine parts made from extra-hard alloy steels. And 

to concentrate the iron content of the ore, new chemical 

processes can flush away much of the “waste” matter —thus 

leaving an ore 30% richer, for more efficient smelting. 
The people of Union Carbide created the jet-piercing 

flame process as well as many of the alloys, chemicals, and 

other materials essential to today’s mining efficiency. And 

UCC stands ready to help solve problems in other fields of 

American enterprise . . . wherever better basic materials 

and better processes are needed. 

FREE: Jf you would like to know more about 

many of the things you use every day, send for 

the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes.” 

It tells how science and industry use UCC’s 


Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases, and Plastics. 


Write for free Booklet J. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET uCC NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





PYROFAX Gas * HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 


BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics 


EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries * PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 
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MANAGEMENT 


ON THE WHOLE, the oil industry is far 
above average in its management con- 
cept and practice. A feature of the in- 
dustry is the large number of integrated 
units whose operations embrace ex- 
ploration, production, refining, trans- 
portation, and marketing. 

Like the nonintegrated companies, 
or specialists, these multi-functionin: 
concerns also have a peculiar type o 
skill—that of coordinating a highly com- 
plex set of operations whereby oil is 
found, taken out of the ground, proc- 
essed and delivered in various forms to 
the ultimate consumer. 

Such companies vary in size and in 
degree of integration, and management 
functions and approach to problems are 
necessarily different. 

Management concept at Standard 
Oil (N.J.) is broad and statesmanlike. 
Tops in its field and a leader in the in- 
ternational market, the company is an 
outstanding dividend payer, has a rec- 
ord of earnings better than average. A 
huge expansion program maintains its 
strong position. Widespread, diversified 
operations, plus emphasis upon petro- 
leum chemistry, in which it is a pioneer, 
make its long-range prospects excellent. 

Standard Oil (Calif.) also has a 
record of marked expansion and growth. 
One of the best-managed firms in the 
industry, it is one of the most aggres- 
sive of the Standard group in produc- 
tion. Operations are well-balanced, and 
management is alert to opportunity. 
Has top position in its major marketing 
region. 

Standard Oil (Ind.) is an efficient, 
low-cost operator, and a leader in the 
Midwest. Though somewhat more con- 
servative than others, management is 
expansion-minded, and it has an excel- 
lent merchandising record. Strong fi- 
nancially. 

Texas Co. is completing an expan- 
sion program that should bolster its 
already strong position, boost earning 
power. It has a good geographical dis- 
tribution organization, and is a leading 
factor in world petroleum. 

Shell, a well-integrated unit, is one 
of the few nationwide marketers. It 
maintains a strong competitive position. 
Aggressively expanding activities in the 
chemical field, its growth prospects are 
highly favorable. 

Gulf, progressive and well-managed, 
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INTEGRATION OF FUNCTIONS in many oil companies has shifted 
emphasis from the gusher to the refinery. Breakdown of crudes into a vast 
number of graded products requires more and more complex equipment, 
like this Cit-Con rotary filter which dewaxes high quality lube oil. 
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AN OUTSTANDING FEATURE OF 
CHASE MONEY TRANSFERS 








The rapid transmission of funds so vital to 


American commerce and industry largely de- 





pends on three basic factors—an efficient organ- 





ization, modern methods of communication and 








broad nationwide coverage. 


When a transfer order is placed with Chase, it 





is processed immediately by a staff of specialists 
and sped to its destination via telegraph, tele- 
type or telephone. An important and flexible 
link in this efficient transfer system is our net- 


work of correspondent bank relationships which 





enables us to direct transfer orders to desig- 


nated points throughout the nation. 


We offer unexcelled facilities for the direct 
transfer of funds to all parts of the United 
States and welcome the opportunity of serving 
our customers. 











THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration 
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is also highly integrated and enjoys a 
strong domestic position. It is among 
the largest in production and refining 
operations. 

Continental has an able, well-re- 
garded management. Aggressive, alert, 
it conducts well-rounded operations. Its 
development program and expansion of 
refining capacity should strengthen its 
position. 

Phillips, a low-cost producer, has a 
compact distributing territory and an 
extensive pipeline system. A leader in 
the natural gas field, it is also rapidly 
expanding its petro-chemical activities. 

Sun is a strong, medium-sized, low- 
cost operator, is well-established, mar- 
ketwise. 

Union, second-largest unit on the 
West Coast, is active in shale oil re- 
search. It is increasing its crude oil 
potentials, and has favorable growth 
outlook. 

Atlantic, up-and-coming, well-man- 
aged, is an efficient marketer. Success- 
ful exploration for and development of 
crude oil will improve its position. 

Cities Service, by disposing of its 
public utility holdings, is releasing man- 
agement energies for oil and gas ac- 
tivities. Especially active in expanding 
production, it is also enlarging and 
modernizing its Tw caaniggp improving 
its operating efficiency, and greatly 
fortifying its financial position. 








Wide World 
HELMSMAN HOLMAN keeps 
Standard Oil (N.J.) on its ma- 


jestic, industry-leading course. 
Standard leads both in petroleum 
chemistry and divi paying— 


a hard-to-beat combination. SO is 
far and away the oil industry 
leader in all aspects covered by 
this report. 











LABOR RELATIONS 


As a Group the petroleum industry is 
unique in its labor relations policies 
and practices. Practically all companies 
appear to take a long-range view of 
their labor problems. Characteristic in- 
gredients of the industry’s labor recipe 
include high wages, low turnover, 
plenty of fringe benefits, all designed 
to keep workers from job shopping. 
Such benefits as pensions, holiday pay, 
sick leave, etc., are old hat to the ma- 
jority of oil firms. 

Labor officials, generally admitting 
the high caliber of labor relations prac- 
ticed by the oil companies, attribute 
these to managements’ efforts to min- 
imize union activity in the industry. 
The standard unions, CIO and AFL, 
haven't been able to make much of a 
membership dent under the circum- 
stances, and the independent unions 
play a more important role. 

The two-score highly integrated com- 
panies which dominate the industry are 
as alike as peas in a pod in their ap- 
proach to employee relations problems 
and maintenance of standards. There’s 
nothing hit-or-miss about their concept 
of what constitutes good labor relations. 

Standard Oil (N.J.), for example, 
maintains a full staff to keep track of 
every development in the field of per- 
sonnel activity. Periodic reports com- 
paring the company’s policies with 
those of others are constantly plumped 
on top management’s desks, and it isn’t 
rare for the Board of Directors to re- 
ceive a 200-page tome on the current 
trend in employee house organs, or an 
elaborate analysis of what industry in 
general is paying its foremen. Where 
its policies are shown to be outmoded, 
adjustments are quickly made to keep 
Standard in the lead. 

Socony-Vacuum also boasts of an ex- 
cellent research department in labor re- 
lations and policies, maintains high 
standards in wages and fringes. It has 
an elaborate educational system for its 
employees, while its foremen training 
program is tops for almost any industry. 
Standard Oil (Calif.) also has a good 
supervisory training program, maintains 
a high level of communication between 
management and worker. Sun Oil, 
among the leaders, has an excellent pro- 
motion set-up and maintains liberal sick- 
leave practices. Union Oil is noted for 
its liberal practices and its “no secrets” 
attitude re labor relations. It publicizes 
its union agreements, and is willing to 
learn. 

Other high-scoring companies are 
Ohio Oil and Richfield Oil, both with 
good policies and low grievance rec- 
ords; Standard Oil (Ohio) and Stand- 
ard Oil (Ind.), each with policies in 
line with other large oil concerns; Gulf, 
and Sinclair. 
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The other oil concerns vary in the 
effectiveness of their labor relations 
practices, but all strive to maintain 
good working conditions, following the 
example of the leaders. 

Companies like Phillips and Atlantic 
Refining don’t go in for all the frills of 
the larger units, but seem to know how 
to keep their employees satisfied and 
loyal. Tidewater has good policies, good 
rates and better-than-average working 
conditions; Continental closely follows 
area and industry practice; Shell, lib- 
eral in its wage and fringe practices, 
enjoys high employee loyalty; Cities 
Service, alive to new trends, follows 
pretty much the pattern of the other 
giants. 

The Texas Co., which has had its 
troubles with the rambunctious CIO 
Oil Workers Union in California, could 
stand local improvement in its com- 
munications between management and 
employees. Pure Oil has sore spots in 
its labor relations, particularly in To- 
ledo, which is a solid union town. Man- 
agement doesn’t seem to have been as 
successful as others in getting along 
with organized labor. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


AMONG THE LEADERS in the soundness 
of its industrial relations, the ind 

is now working hard to lift the level 
and effectiveness of its PR. In general, 
the petroleum industry has made much 
more rapid progress in the last two 
years in improving its practices and 
procedures than any other. One reason 
is the fact that almost every top execu- 
tive in the business has a personal part 
in the big national PR campaign of the 
American Institute, of which brilliant 
President W. Alton Jones of Cities Serv- 
ice was recently made chairman. The 
program is being carried out by the Oil 
Industry Information Committee, made 
up of 16 PR men from as many oil com- 
panies, three representatives of regional 
associations, three operating executives 
of oil companies, and two representa- 
tives of the API. 

Top executives of Standard Oil (N.J.) 
are particularly PR-conscious, and work 
conscientiously at it. The company, do- 
ing one of the best publishing jobs in 
the industry, has innumerable publica- 
tions whose editorial staff is carefully 
trained, expertly guided, and furnished 
with the best in news and feature ser- 
vices. A number of significant booklets 
are also gotten up, effectively put over. 

Standard Oil (Ind.) likewise has an 
excellent publishing formula, assidu- 
ously applied with highly effective re- 
sults. Union Oil is an excellent PR 
practitioner, has particularly effective 
institutional advertising; keeps the com- 
munication channels open. Sun Oil 
also has developed fine communications 
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@ To serve customers more economically, 
Mathieson has strategically located not one but three 
great tide-water plants. 


From these deep-water ports Mathieson is able to 
move economically large tonnages of heavy chemicals, 
new, improved fertilizers and special chemicals through 
low-cost shipping over inland waterways, along the 
coast or across the seven seas. 


Reflected also in Mathieson chemicals are the 
customer benefits accruing from the efficient handling of 
incoming raw material at these tide-water ports. 


Mathieson’s constantly improving and expanding facilities 
for research, production and delivery are the result of 
one aim — to provide chemicals for the betterment 

of industry, agriculture and public health. 


Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


, 
ath t 2 S 0 n | MATHIESON BUILDING, 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


SERVING INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
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PROMISE OF 
GOOD THINGS 
TO COME 


Spring with all its blossoms, 

and its promise of another year 
to come. A year of progress on 
the farm. With bigger and better 
crops—thanks to the increasingly 
intelligent use of suitable 


fertilizers. 


Many of the best of these 
fertilizers are compounded with 
potash—often with Sunshine 
State Potash, a product of New 


Mexico. For potash is not only 
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a vital soil nutrient, but a crop 
stimulator—helping to resist 
the inroads of disease and 


drought—and a sure corner-stone 


productivity. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


er 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


on which to build for increased 





with its publics, has an able PR director 
who works closely with top manage- 
ment. Also features strong publications. 

Cities Service does an outstanding 
publications job, and its PR functions 
at top management level. 

Shell’s PR operates at policy-making 
level. The company has an especially 
fine —— of motion picture produc- 
tion and distribution. Maintains effec- 
tive public communications. Standard 
Oil (Calif.) is strengthening its PR ac- 
tivities, increasing budgets and expand- 
ing its ae res It is cultivating closer 
contact with the public. 

Sinclair, doing a good internal job, 
has fine publications, and is reported 
to be planning substantial expansion of 
its activities. Continental, also with 
oy | publications, seems to have a 
gift for pleasing its public. Gulf, al- 
though it has had no overall PR pro- 
gram until quite recently, has neverthe- 
less enjoyed good relations. 


Texas Co. is also improving, does an 
outstanding job with its company pub- 
lications. Other companies that are 
perking up, PR-wise, include Pure Oil, 
Standard Oil (Ohio), Richfield, and 
Ohio Oil. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


STANDARD Or (N.J.) has long been a 
leader and innovater in this field, with 
outstanding school and community re- 
lations. Standard Oil (Ind.) also has 
well-cultivated school relations, while 
its rural relations set a high standard. 
It sponsors a 4-H club project, has 
broad policy of cooperating with re- 
quests for exhibits, films, etc. A variety 
of radio programs are sponsored. 

Sun, maintaining effective contact 
with the community, is also gradually 
building up an excellent school rela- 
tions program. 

Various operating subsidiaries of 
Cities Service hold occasional open 
house, conduct plant tours. C.S. has no 
organized school relations, but supplies 
information and material on request. 
Company and its subsidiaries sponsor 
wide variety of radio features. 

Most of Shell’s plants have developed 
regularly-scheduled open house and 
plant tours. Tendency throughout is to 
place emphasis upon periodic open 
house programs for community thought 
leaders. Standard Oil (Calif.) has a 
special education division as part of its 
PR department, also sponsors cultural 
goodwill-building radio programs. Phil- 
lips, holding plant open houses, gen- 
erally tries to be a “good neighbor” in 
its plant towns. 

The Texas Co. conducts open house 
in most of its 17 refinery locations, par- 
ticularly during Oil Progress Week. Has 
no organized school program, but sends 
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W. F. HUMPHREY hustles to 
keep Tidewater at full flood with 
respect to its crude-oil position. 
Eastern, Pacific coast and mid- 
continent operations mark a vig- 
orous, long-range expansion pro- 
gram. 











material on request. Ohio Oil conducts 
open house periodically, sponsors local 
and regional goodwill-building adver- 
tising, grants scholarships, fellowships. 
Pure Oil has an extensive, well-thought 
out plan of school relations activities, 


conducts many plant tours for special | 


groups; also sponsors a 4-H program. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 





IN LINE WITH its aggressive policy of | 
cultivating all of its publics, the indus- | 


does not neglect its stockholders. 


Standard Oil (Ind.), for example, has | 


an outstanding stockholder relations 
program, with an exceptionally high 
percentage of employees owning stock. 


Union Oil enjoys good SR, has an ex- | 


cellent annual report, pioneered the use 


of television for regional stockholder | 


meetings. Standard Oil (N.J.) keeps its 
stockholders well-advised. Sun Oil is 
alert, takes pains in clarifyjng corporate 
operations an policies. Phillips stock- 
holders are kept well informed, with 
occasional discussion of special phases 
of corporate operations. Cities Service 
and Gulf likewise are aggressive im 
keeping stockholders up-to-date on 
their activities. 

Among the most advanced oil corpo- 
rations in this category is the Texas 
Company, whose annual meetings are 
outstanding. 
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_..and how it serves us all! 


Copper is ANACONDA’S job, in addition to im- 
portant zinc, manganese dnd by-product metal 
production. It’s the job of insuring a dependable 
supply of copper so essential to our, American way 
of life. : 

That is why ANACONDA has become the world’s 
major group of non-ferrous mines, smelters and 
refineries; why it owns and operates a great net- 
work of manufacturing plants and has sales offices 
and distributors throughout the country. 

But supplying today’s copper is not enough. 


What about tomorrow? It’s ANACONDA’S basic 
policy that for every ton of copper mined, a ton of 
new reserves must be developed. Thus, ANACONDA’S 
resources and facilities assure us all a continuing 
supply of this vital red metal. 

As industry continues to grow, so does the 
breadth of application of copper and its many 
versatile lalloys. Forjin the new scientific concepts 
and the new industrial techniques, copper plays a 
constant, integral part, broadening the horizons of 
industry and of the people industry serves. 


49347-A 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


The American Brass Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
International Smelting and Refining Company 


PRODUCE: Copper, Zinc, Lead, Silver, Gold, Cadmium, 
Vanadium, Superphosphate, Manganese Ore, Ferromanganese 
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Andes Copper Mining Company 
Chile Copper Company 
Greene Cananea Copper Company 


MANUFACTURE: Electrical Wires and Cables. Copper, brass,brenze and other copper alloys in such forms as 
Sheet, Plate, Tube, Pipe, Rod, Wire, Forgings, Stampings, Extrusions, Flexible Metal Hose and Tubing 
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MANAGEMENT 





In AN INDUsTRY characterized by rapid 
growth, ever-widening horizons, re- 
search is the touchstone of corporate 
success, product-development the hall- 
mark of progress. An apparently un- 
ceasing flow of new products is poured 
out by research laboratories, while the 
search for new uses for old products is 
unending. In a highly competitive field, 
a company must willy-nilly grow or 
wither away. 

Du Pont, dominant in the field, ex- 
emplifies par excellence what research 
means. It has generated whole new in- 
dustries based upon products developed 
by its researchers. The company, a 
low-cost, efficient producer, has been 
so successful that it has become a 
favorite government target. Continuity 
and long-range planning govern its 
management concepts. 

Union Carbide & Carbon, maintaining 
an aggressive, well-directed research 
and development program, covers the 
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Harris & Ewing 


DU PONT’S GREENWALD finds size of 
mammoth company his biggest worry. Out- 
side the organization, he must answer govern- 
ment charges of monopolistic giantism; inside, 
he must avoid the bureaucratic sloth that 
comes with cumbersomeness. 


broad fields of physics, electrochemis- 
try, organic, inorganic and physical 
chemistry. Special emphasis is being 
given to the synthesis of organic chem- 
icals, which lessen dependence upon 
sales to heavy industry. Development 
of plastic products is also vigorously 
pushed. Serving practically every major 
industry, the company’s 200 plants pre- 
sent a complex management task that 
is successfully being solved. The com- 
pany is also contributing to the re- 
search and development of atomic 
energy. 

Monsanto, with widely-diversified 
operations, stresses new product inno- 
vations, has more than favorable growth 
prospects in plastics, synthetics and tex- 
tile-treating chemicals. It also is en- 
gaged in the national atomic energy 
program. 

Dow, one of the leading factors in 
the industry, aggressively pushes re- 
search and product diversification. 

Eastman Kodak, a leader in its field, 
is actively expanding its chemical div- 
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ision and developing new products and 
processes. 

Celanese, in addition to its strong 
position in rayon, is rapidly expanding 
the development of new processes and 
products in chemicals, plastics and tex- 
tiles, has been an outstanding figure in 
the post-war era in these fields. 

Allied Chemical, strongly entrenched 
in the field of basic chemicals, is able, 
conservative, but almost morbidly se- 
cretive about its activities. 

Hercules, pushing diversification to 
the utmost, is a far cry from its original 
position as an explosives producer, has 
done a very good job. 

American Cyanamid, also keen on 
research, is strengthening its position, 
especially in the plastics and pharma- 
ceutical fields, and is generally improv- 
ing operating efficiency. 

Pfizer, in the highly specialized fields 
of penicillin and antibiotics, has con- 
servative management,” which stresses 
research, promises to maintain its good 

record. 
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Commercial Solvents, gradually get- 

ting away from dependence upon one 

— is actively pushing product 
iversification. 

U.S. Industrial Chemicals, faced with 
a similar problem, is seeking ways and 
means to improve its position. 

International Minerals, more aggres- 
sive of late, is adding to its product 
list and is trying to secure more effi- 
cient operations. 

Mathieson, rather conservative in the 
past, is now spreading out, is currently 
digesting recent acquisitions which will 
place it in a much stronger position 
marketwise. 

General Aniline, one of the leading 
producers of coal tar dyes, and next to 
the top in photographic products, is 
now emphasizing research and market 
development. Taken over in 1942 by 
the Alien Property Custodian, Aniline 
was wholly reorganized personnelwise, 
is still suffering from the shock. 


LABOR RELATIONS 





THE ENTIRE GAMUT from very good to 
very bad is run by the industry. There 
are labor relations men who are bright, 
able, and up-to-the-minute, and there 
are old-school practitioners, a hard-bit- 
ten core of rough-and-tumble personnel 
men. The same holds true for the 
unions active in the chemical field— 
some are helpful, cooperative, others 
are little more than troublemakers. 
Many concerns have slipshod work- 
ing conditions, and some unions have 
found “improving working conditions” 
their most potent organizing weapon, 
as contrasted with wages and fringe 
benefits. Practices and benefits which 
in other industries have become com- 
monplace are only ideals in many of 
the nation’s chemical plants. Union- 
management squabbles are frequent, 
and of the “no love lost” variety. Yet, 
there are chemical managements which 
stand head and shoulders above other 
concerns, even in other industries, as 
though trying hard to make up for the 
deficiencies of some of their fellows. 
Du Pont, one of the best in the busi- 
ness, had pensions, group insurance and 
savings plans long before they appeared 
in other industries. Turnover is low 
and long-service employees are many. 
Working conditions are tops, and man- 
agement works hard to keep them so. 
Company seems to hide its good labor 
relations policies under a bushel—little 
publicity, no horn-blowing. 
Management-employee communica- 
tion is excellent at Monsanto, and 
union relations are very good. The com- 
pany has a good wage progression 
policy, plant managers are given 
enough authority to operate efficiently, 
and working conditions are being im- 









Herris & Ewing 
EX-SUPPLY GENERAL Bre- 
hon Somervell heads up the 
heads-up ‘Koppers team. Like 
other chemical captains, Somer- 
vel’'s weightiest concerns are re- 
search and product development. 











proved constantly. Eastman Kodak, 
with very generous wage and fringe 
provisions, is rather paternalistic in its 
approach, although working conditions 
are very good. Air Reduction has one 
of the best employee communications 
programs in the industry, with em- 
ployees kept informed of company do- 
ings. Management is not afraid to 
“talk-up.” Celanese also has good em- 
ployee communications, enjoys good re- 
lations with the union. 

At Koppers, working conditions vary 
from plant to plant, and management is 
trying to eliminate inequities. _Well- 
liked by its employees, the company 
encourages unions to cooperate; griev- 
ance machinery is good. Hercules Pow- 
der has an outstanding vacation policy, 
grants liberal severance pay. Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical has made 
good progress in its labor relations, is 
particularly interested in employee safe- 
ty. It has been improving working con- 
ditions, but with quite a bit of prod- 
ding from the union, with which it 
maintains fairly good relations. Mathie- 
son has been improving its labor rela- 
tions, particularly since it decided to 
allow local management more authority. 
It maintains a good personnel policy, 
and its research and records-keeping in- 
dicate a desire to keep pretty much on 
top of things. Dow is a wage-wise com- 
pany, with good union relations. Fringe 
benefits are still short of standard. 

Union Carbide & Carbon maintains 
strongly centralized labor relations, 
with le plants having little chance to 
develop their own methods and rela- 
tionships. Wage rates now are comin 
up to area and industry standards. Gen- 
eral Aniline has been a leader for many 


years in its employee benefits, yet work- 
ers haven't always felt secure or close 
to management. Perhaps one reason has 
been foreign ownership of company un- 
til the war period. E ee commun- 
ications could be i . Charles 
Pfizer has a fair record, but tries to 
keep up with area and industry in its 
personnel policies. American Cyanamid 
has launched an intensive research 
project to bring its policies up to date, 
should become one of the leaders. 
Many of its plants, allowed to operate 
on a “too little supervision” basis, 
showed uneven ts: some plants 
have excellent labor relations, others are 
as old-fashioned as hoop skirts. 

U.S. Industrial Chemicals, while it 
has high wage rates and other policies 
almost up to par, does not seem too in- 
terested in new developments, prac- 
tices or ideas in labor relations. Allied 
Chemical has very routine personnel 
practices, and the atmosphere is not 
overly-conducive to good working con- 
ditions. Wage rates are high, employee 
benefits below area standards. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


ON THE WHOLE, the practice of public 
relations is spotty and often ineffectual. 
A few companies have excellent pro- 
grams, set a mark for the others to 
shoot at, but management in general 
seems to have little understanding of, 
or use for, this function. One handicap 
to the development of public relations 
in the industry is that many of its com- 
ponents, by the nature of their opera- 
tions, never come in contact with re- 
tailers or the ultimate consumer. As a 
result, policy in the industry is often 
determined “ executives inept at, and 
untrained in, public and human rela- 
tions. 

One of the half-dozen best opera- 
tions is that of Monsanto, whose top- 
ranking executives are as concerned 
about PR as any other corporate func- 
tion. Compa.y’s communications with 
the public are excellent, and it has a 
good publicity follow-through. Union 
Carbide & Carbon, with a good all- 
round program, maintains a generous 
budget for making new sources of pub- 
lic relations information available to its 
executives. Moreover, it goes out of its 
way to school plant managers and local 
executives in PR techniques. Eastman 
Kodak's approach is sound and well- 
rounded, and is effective at all levels. 
Dow does a good job of human indoc- 
trination, largely through group meet- 
ings. The firm has good internal and 
external paper ces: and is thoroughly 
alert to the value and influence of pub- 
lic relations. Du Pont does a very good 
job, but because of its “vulnerability” 
as big business, seems inclined toward 
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IN CONFIDENCE 


Your consideration of additional production 
capacity may be based on immediate or an- 


ticipated future requirements. 


Whether your contemplated expansion is small, 
or large, immediate or future, you may find 


our assistance as helpful as others have. 


Should you like to explore the advantages 
which a location in Alabama offers, we will 
gladly assign one of our industrial develop- 
ment engineers to discuss your problem with 
you. All correspondence and conversations 


will be held in strict confidence. 


There's a Great New Market in the Southeast. 








ALABAMA POWER COMPANY 
Industrial Development Division 


BIRMINGHAM 2, ALABAMA 
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AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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timidity at times in its handling of pub- 
lic relations. 

Celanese, alert to the value of good 
PR, is steadily expanding its scope and 
improving its practice. Some human re- 
lations indoctrination is carried on in 
foremen’s clubs. American Cyanamid 
promotes a good company publication 
program, has a speakers’ bureau for ex- 
ecutives telling company story. Com- 
mercial Solvents and General Aniline, 
too, are doing a fairly good job, and 
are constantly seeking improvement. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


THE PRACTICE of community relations 
in the industry varies tremendously, 
ranging from the highly effective job 
done by Monsanto in the Texas City 
disaster, which stands out as an all- 
time example for all industry, to the 
general indifference of Allied Chemical, 
whose management has rarely paid 
much attention to its reputation in the 
community. On the whole, a pedestrian 
performance characterizes the industry's 
efforts in this field. 

However, a handful of firms do a 
creditable job. Eastman Kodak, with 
one of the finest programs in the coun- 
try, holds open house regularly, plays 
an integral role in the community. 
Union Carbide has strong community 
relations at all plants, furnishes teach- 
ing material to schools, along with ex- 
ceptionally effective exhibits. Dow is 
unusually active in community affairs, 
has a strong interest in athletic and 
cultural undertakings. Du Pont prac- 
tices community relations in most of its 
plant cities. American Cyanamid runs 
the usual open house program, and 
provides information to medical schools. 

Other companies seem to maintain 
rather fitful relations with the commun- 
ity, with visible, well-planned programs 
at a minimum. General Aniline’s efforts 
are mixed, with the job depending upon 
local managements. Visits are allowed 
to most plants. Freeport Gulf Sulphur 
has occasional open house, and a good 
school relations program. Koppers, 
planning to step up CR activities, seems 
generally well-liked. ° 





STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


OnE OF THE blind spots in the overall 
concept of corporate operations is 
stockholder relations. Only a sprinkling 
of companies have definite ideas on the 
subject and put them into effect with 
more or less success. Eastman Kodak 
and Dow are aggressive and informa- 
tive in wooing stockholders. Other alert 
operatives in this field include Mon- 
santo, Celanese, Du Pont and Union 
Carbide, whose practices extend be- 
yond adequate annual reports. 
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Trustee of Pension Funds 


This Bank acts as Trustee of pension funds 
for many corporations throughout the country 
that recognize the advantages of segregating 
their pension reserves under the management 
of a.corporate trustee with complete invest- 
ment facilities. 


Our experience in assisting many corporation manage- 
ments in the development of suitable pension plans 
for their specific needs is at the disposal of corporation 
officials and directors who are studying this problem. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway, New York 15 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 
New York 18 New York 21 New York 20 
London Paris Brussels 
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ANNOUNCES AN 
IMPROVED LINE OF 


Shell and Tube Bundle 
HEAT EXCHANGERS 


Offering Durability 





Fixed Tube 
Bundle Type ‘‘F** 


Removable Tube 
Bundle Type ‘‘R"’ 





Young, pioneer manufacturer of heat 
exchangers and other heat transfer prod- 
ucts, now offers greater savings in initial 
and maintenance costs with its newly de- 
signed heat exchanger line. Corrosion- 
resistant Admiralty tubing, larger tube 
sizes, and engineered tube spacing and 
baffling mean longer service, easier main- 
tenance. Coupon brings full details. 


YOUNG 


Heat Transfer Prod- Heating, Cooling, 
ucts for Automotive and Air Condition- 
and Industrial Ap- ing Products for 
plications. _  Homeand Industry. 


T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


YOUNG RADIATOR COMPANY 
Dept. 1000-A, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Plants at Racine, Wisconsin and Mattoon, Illinois 








DISCOVER FOR YOURSELF 
NEW HEAT TRANSFER ECONOMY 


YOUNG RADIATOR COMPAKY 
Dept. 1000-A, RACINE, WIS. 
Rush me the facts about your 
0 Fixed (CD Removable Tube 
Bundle Heat Exchangers, with- 
out obligation. 

Name 
Company. 
Street 


























Labor Relations 


Red eyes on Lewis 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


Tse CoMMUNISTS are wooing the 
big man with the eyebrows. The 
© Seoul in the American labor 
movement are now making over- 
tures to John L. Lewis and the 
wedding, if it ever comes off, will 
be the real romance of the . 

There's much more than lll 
to give credence to this story. For 
months now, the Daily Worker, 
mouthpiece of the com- 
rades in this country, has 
been buttering up Mr. 
Lewis with a most lavish 
spread of praise. Com- 
munist journalism being 
what it is, the Daily 
Worker never has a kindly 
word for one not its own 
kind, without orders from 
the top and without de- 
vious purpose and motive. 

There are other telltale signs that 
the Stalinists are a-courtin the head 
of the United Mine Workers. A few 
months ago the leaders of the United 
Electrical Workers union, in an ef- 
fort to avert ouster from the CIO 
for following the Party line, offered 
to have the impending ruction me- 
diated by a group of “prominent 
citizens.” At the CIO Convention the 
officers of UE had a long secret 
meeting with Murray and presented 
this plan of peace. And near the top 
of the list of “prominent citizens” 
was John L. Lewis. 

Then there are whispers that keep 
coming out of Washington that 
Katherine Lewis, John L.’s daughter, 
a power of influence with her father, 
has been having talks with some of 
the Party bigwigs. 

What about Lewis—is he respond- 
ing to these ideological flirtations? 
Well, so far he hasn’t said yes—but 
he hasn’t said no either, and anyone 
who tries to predict what Mr. Lewis 
will do is a prophet without honor. 
The idea of a tie-up with the left- 
wingers would not be a shocking one 
to Lewis. When he started the CIO 
no one gave the leftists a greater op- 
portunity to display their peculiar 
talents than did Lewis. He made no 
secret of their powerful presence in 
powerful unions, but he always ra- 
tionalized that he could maneuver 





the party-liners to his own objec- 
tives. Lewis, of course, didn’t stay 
long -— the CIO to prove or 
disprove his boast. However, the 
record is there to show that it was 
under the Lewis aegis that the Com- 
munists so entrenched themselves in 
the American labor movement that 
it is now taking a purge to squeeze 
them out. Financially and otherwise, 
it will take the CIO a doz- 
en years to heal the scars 
it got in its battle to oust 
the Communists. 

The question arises, 
what have the Commu- 
nists to gain out of a tie- 
up with Lewis? The an- 
swer is—everything. The 
left-wingers want to form 
a third federation of labor. 
The plan is that this federation 
would be made up of the two unions 
already ousted from the CIO and the 
eight others scheduled for expulsion. 
They are looking for a head man. 
And in Lewis they would have not 
the ideal, because he is hard to con- 
trol, but an excellent vehicle for har- 
assing the reasonable and more 
conservative elements in labor. With 
Lewis at the head of the new fed- 
eration, the Communists know that 
he would leave no stone unturned to 
vilify Philip Murray, who has humil- 
iated Lewis by winning the recent 
steel strike so handily. 

There is another factor that would 
endear the Communists to Lewis. The 
mine leader is a master strategist 
(his latest maneuvers notwithstand- 
ing). He knows the whys and ways 
of organizing. He controls a large 
treasury. t better way would 
there be for the leftists to get back 
into the heart of the labor move- 
ment? This is a “must” for the Com- 
munists if they are ever to carry out 
their objectives. It was Lenin, father 
of the Russian Revolution, who said 
that control of the labor unions is the 
key to revolutionary success. For that 
reason, the Communists here would 
ally themselves with any bedfellow 
who could put them back into some 
position of power with the unions. 

For Lewis, then, the job is his for 
the asking. 
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At this time last year, although the steel mills 
of the country were operating at capacity, they 
still were unable—because of the war-created 
abnormal demand—to provide immediately all 
the steel desired by customers. This so-called 
“emergency” was made the basis of a campaign 
of criticism followed by proposals that the 

vernment go into the steel business—either 
indirectly through financing or directly through 
actual construction and operation of new steel 
mills by the government. 


Steel company executives answered this cam- 
paign with a prediction. They said that during 
1949 the steel shortage would end, and there 
would be a large surplus of steel capacity. 


Of course, this is exactly what happened. Excess 
demand melted away under the outpouring of 
steel products from furnaces and mills that had 
been built to the highest capacity in history by 
an unprecedented program of expansion since 
the war. 


After the first three months of 1949, the back of 
the shortage was broken; there was a consistent 
decline in the demand for steel. The national 
capacity of more than 96,000,000 tons was 
able to provide all the steel required in 1949 
with a large surplus to spare. And 1949 was a 
much better than average year. 


Despite this record of the pivately owned, 
privately operated, and privately managed 
steel industry, there are still moves to get the 
overnment somehow into the steel business. 
ven now there are proposals for government 
financing of new steel plants in various parts 
of the country. And legislation is seriously 
om: pow that would permit the government to 
uild and operate facilities in amy industry. 


If the government made such a move in the 
steel industry alone, there would be a first cost 
of many millions of dollars followed by a con- 
tinuing cost of many more millions each year. 
This cost, of course, would be shouldered b 
the fellow who pays for all government spend- 
ing, the American citizen—YOU. 


No master mind or “brain trust” directs the 
steel industry. It is composed of hundreds of 
separate, competing companies that are owned 
by private, individual stockhoJders estimated 
at more than 600,000 in number. In total, these 


1950 





Why substitute for a winner? 


Privately owned steel companies are more than meeting the nation’s requirements 
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companies have given the United States a con- 
stantly expanding steel industry geared to sup- 
ply not minimum nor average but maximum 
demands for steel. 


We are proud that National Steel Corporation 
is an outstanding example of a constantly grow- 
ing company and that it has expanded more in 
proportion to size (now fifth in the industry) 
than any other steel company. 


The long-range record of the steel industry 
proves conclusively that, except for infrequent 
and brief periods, it has always had more than 
enough capacity to supply 100% of steel re- 
quirements at any time. 


This was accomplished by the work of private 
individuals, not by government planning or 

overnment operation. It is the work of private 
individuals that has built the United States into 
the strongest, most secure nation on earth and 
provided history’s highest standard of living. 
Can there be any good reason to exchange the 
peoven success of the private way for the proved 
ailure of government planning and operation? 


That will be the question for the American 
poe to answer whenever new “emergencies” 

ring new attempts to put the government in 
business. 
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Steel 
companies’ 
record a 
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private 
ownership 


National Steel Corporation is the fifth largest pro- 


ducer of steel in the United States. Among 


the com- 


panies it owns and operates are the following major 


divisions: 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY, Weirton, West Virginia. 
World’s largest independent manufacturer of tin- 
plate and producer of a wide range of steel products. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 
The only integrated steel mill in the Detroit area— 
exclusive maker of the famed Quonset buildings— 
produces special steels and a wide range of carbon 


steel products. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pro- 


duces ore from extensive holdings in the Great 
Lakes Region—operates a fleet of lake ore boats to 


supply National Steel. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION, Buffalo, New York. 


Produces various types of pig iron. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Houston, Texas. 
Operates warehouse and distribution facilities for 


steel products in the Southwest. 


NATIONAL STEEL e CORPORATION 





















Thousands find 


Complete Relief 
with 


SACRO-EASE 


the seat support scientifically de- 
signed to help certain back and 
sacro-iliac discomforts. 


ASK YOUR OWN MEDICAL MAN 
HIS OPINION 





a 


*Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


MOTORIST BACKACHE? 
Sacro-Ease Medel "R" brings a 
new world of comfort . . . gives 
more perfect posture support, pre- 
vents slumping . . . eases strain on 
back and muscles . . . lets you drive 
for hours in greater ease. 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED AND SOLD 
FOR 10 YEARS 


TEN DAY EREE TRIAL: If you are not 
completely satisfied with Sacro-Ease, re- 


turn it and your money will be refunded. 
Sacro-Ease Division, McCarty's Inc. 
2024 San Pablo Avenue, Oakland 12, Calif. 


(J Enclosed is check or money order for................ ‘ 
in full payment for Sacro-Ease 
Model R supports at $6.65 each, postpaid. 
() Send me (at no cost to me) your complete 
Sacro-Ease catalog. 

| understand that if | am not satisfied with 
Sacro-Ease, | can return it and my money will 
be refunded. 


NAME 
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ECONOMISTS POLLED 


Steady prices, lower profits predicted for first 


FinsT QUARTER of the new year is seen 
by Forses panel as a continuation of 
late 1949 conditions. Almost unanimous 
agreement is shown on prices, mate- 
rials, production, but the long-term ef- 
fect of indicated trends is shrouded in 
pessimistic fears of an eventual cutback. 


Production, 

although even with late 1949, will be 
definitely lower than the first quarter 
of last year, by 5% or more. The jury 
of experts is solid on this. 


Material supply 

is predicted as “plentiful,” “am le,” 
“abundant,” “more than adequate.” By 
the end of the quarter steel and coal 
will once again be available in normal 


quantity. 


Prices 

are expected to remain steady on the 
average, with signs of an extension of 
the slow downward shift in evidence 
during 1949. They will weaken in agri- 
cultural products and raw materials. 
Only exception will be the labor-forced 
boosts in steel and coal. There will be 
no across-the-board rise in industrial 
prices, however. The cost squeeze is 
still on, and profits are ms ag to drop 
as much as 15% in some lines. 


Wages 

will be higher on the average. Unions 
will collect tag-end increases and fringe 
benefits without major walkouts. 


Foreign trade 

is due for a drastic shift, with imports 
about holding their own (largely owin 
to devaluation of foreign currencies 
but U.S. exports taking a big enou 
dip (as much as 20%) to cut bre. 
into our favorable trade balance. No 
important developments are looked for 
on the international scene. 


Inflation 

will be no immediate problem, with 
the downward price nw cancelled out 
by federal deficit spending. Good crops, 
imports at lowered prices, and the 
prompt utilization of domestic manufac- 
turing capacity to head off shortages 
may operate to check inflation. 


Big problem 

facing the economy revolves around 
federal intervention, according to most 
of the panel. Part of the difficulty is 


the uncertainty as to government's next 
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quarter. Biggest problem: Big Government 


move. Another anticipated trouble is 
the stimulation of demand after the 
stimulus of steel strike recovery wears 
off: this will require lower prices, which 
in turn entail reduced costs. How to 
et this chain reaction started is a very 
a question mark. 


Favorable factors 

for the first quarter include the back- 
log of construction, an expected tempo- 
rary labor peace, and a large harvest 
creating a strong financial position for 
the farmers. Continued automobile ac- 
tivity, and the rebuilding of steel and 
coal inventories are also favorable in 
the short run. Together with federal 
deficit spending, however, construction 
and auto backlogs figure to accumulate 
gg for adjustment over the long 


aul. 


On the debit side, 

experts are more voluble. Here again, 
big government's financial policy ap- 
pears as the No. 1 cause for > 
Diminishing confidence in government 
solvency, high taxes and mounting debt, 
federal blockage of downward adjust- 
ments in farm prices will operate 
against an expanding economy. The 
jury of economists places this in the 
larger context of a worldwide unsound- 
ness of financial position, prompted in 
part by the fear of war, in part by the 
near-universal belief that government 
should underwrite personal welfare. 





Economists participating in 
Forses quarterly forecasts in- 
clude the following: 

William T. Livingston, Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute. 

V. Orval Watts. 

O. A. Day, Wilson & Co. 

Oscar P. Pearson, Automobile 
Manufacturers Assn. 

E. R. King, Eastman Kodak 


S. Morris Livingston, Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce. 

Martin R. Gainsbrugh, Nation- 
al Industrial Conference Board. 

Murray Shields, Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. 

N. R. Whitney, Procter & 
Gamble Co. 

Numbers of other contributors, 
for various personal or business 
reasons, prefer to participate 
anonymously. - 
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THE GREAT MIDWEST 


Land of New Industrial Horizons... 


w 


Four great states, tlMinois, lowa, Minnesota and 
South Dakota, comprising the heart of the Midwest, 
are served by 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


They lead the nation in production of corn, oats, 
rye, hay, flaxseed, soybeans, hogs and poultry; and 
rank high in barley, wheat, sugar beets, dairy and 
beef cattle, pulpwood, coal, limestone and scores 
of other essential products. Minnesota alone mines 
three-fourths of America’s iron ore. 


ready, the Midwest’s industrial progress has 
been tremendous. To new industries and to in- 
dustries seeking to relocate or expand, it offers 
unexcelled advantages in respect to: Climate; abun- 
dance of skilled labor; supplies of water, fuel, 
power and raw materials; plant sites in progressive 
communities; easy access to consuming markets. 


For transportation of materials and finished 
products, the Midwest has a network of Railroads, 
providing unsurpassed service with equipment and 
tracks as fine as any in the world; supplemented by 
modern highways, pipe lines and inland water- 
way barges. 


To manufacturers and distributors, the M. & St. L., 
a vital unit in Midwest transportation, offers 
efficient freight service, complete in detail; and 
advantageous plant locations 

in thriving communities on 

its lines. 


7ée Minneapolis & St. Louis Zaclway 


Fast Freight Service via the Peoria Gateway 





HUNDREDS OF NEW 


PROFIT SOURCES 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


This exciting mew Journal of Com- 
merce 80-page handbook lists and de- 
scribes 1,000 new money-making lines 
by 750 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” column in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Your copy sent free 
with trial subscription of J-of-C—10 
weeks for only $5, a saving of $2.50. 
Mail coupon now—keep track of new 
profit sources. 

ee 


j surnal of { NEW YORK 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


Send me the J. of C. for the next 10 weeks plus 
my copy of “New Products and Services.” 
Check for $5 is enclosed. 


Name. 
Address 
City. 











Zone State. 
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( Are YOU Looking 
For a Business 
OF YOUR OWN? 


rr — ee if s .. . send today for 
{ our profit and operation booklet on AIMING AT 
A FIRST YEAR $15,000 PROFIT from a Venetian 
Blind Laundry franchise. Over 40 successful oper- 
ating units from ceast-to-coast. Total unit price, 
$6,350. 24-month time payment plan available. See 
plant near you. 


B. R. EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 














& 5854 Market St., Philadelphia 39, Pa. SD) 








The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser is based 


upon its essential 


value to the reader 














NEW IDEAS 





- « « in auto accessories, tools, office 
appliances, lift trucks, containers 


CAR CODDLER 


Close approach to a snug heating pad 
for your car on a frigid, wintery night is 
the “Engine Hood Heater” pictured 
here. It consists of a special channel 
suspended from garage rafters into 
which are fitted three standard infra- 
red lamps. When installed about 11 





inches above the hood, the paint-harm- 
less heat rays keep carburetor, motor, 
oil, battery and gears warm at an over- 
night cost of about 9%¢. Mounting 
chains and channel, rubber cord, and 
three infra-red lamps come with the 
unit. 

(Wagner-Green Co., 1935 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio.) 


MECHANICAL PLATYPUS? 


Looking very much like an elongated 
Buck Rogers’ pistol, a novel “Endless 
Hack-Saw,” recently announced, will 
catch the tool-lover’s fancy. Because the 
ordinary hack-saw.cuts only up to the 
saw’s frame, the new tool will do many 
jobs the conventional saw won't do— 
making incisions in wall panels, metal 
doors, or sawing out parts of floor- 
boards, for instance. The “gun” acts 
very much like a sword, oddly enough, 
in that the blade is thrust, sword-fash- 
ion, into the working piece. An en- 
closed spring automatically returns the 
blade after each stroke. 

(Ziskind Co., Inc., 49 W 37 St., New 
York, N.Y.) 


CHECKS CHECK CHANGERS 


Check tamperers have tough sledding 
when they bump into perforated fig- 
ures, find it difficult making $10 look 
like $100. With the “Executive Check- 
writer,” recently announced, anyone 
can write a tamper-proof check having 
= figures indelibly perforated and 
inked into the paper fibers. Pocket 
sized, the gadget weighs only six 
ounces, and may be used on all stand- 
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ard-sized checks. It’s made of steel, 
styled in black satin finish and guar- 
anteed for a lifetime against all me- 
chanical failure. 

(Marcy F. Roderick Co., 3312 Lan- 
caster Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa.) 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR 


An ambidextrous lift truck performs 
a score of industrial chores through use 
of various attachments. With a 5 oy 
non-tilt mast and carriage assembly it 
can now be used as an elevator, will 
lower and raise heavy loads between 
balcony storage areas and first floor pro- 
duction line. The elevator unit has a 
lifting and lowering capacity of 2,000 
lbs., can drop loads to 98 inches below 
floor level and lift them from this depth 
to 10 inches above floor level. Units 
can be built in various capacities and 
heights-of-lift. 
Towmotor Corp., 1226 E. 152 St, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio.) 


POUR POURING 


All scientific findings to the contrary, 
the art of being a successful “pourer” 
is inherited, not acquired. Preventing 
the contents of a five-gallon can from 
dribbling down the outside while pour- 
ing is the happy function of this Bake- 
lite spout, fitted to containers at filling 
plants. A leakproof and tamperproof 
plastic seal protects the contents in 





transit, the spout being withdrawn from 
the container after the airtight seal is 
broken. The shipping seal is capable of 
withstanding a six-foot drop of a filled 
container, and the flexible spout is 
translucent, permitting a controlled flow 
of can contents. 

(Rieke Metal Products Corp., Auw- 
burn, Ind.) 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


and Marchant in Oakland, haven't the 
rtunity of playing such dominant 
io in comeneleiiae as those situated 
in smaller cities, such as IBM’s Endi- 
cott, N.Y., plait. The least that can be 
asked of any plant is that it keep u 
appearances. Located in the crowd 
Bridgeport industrial area, Dictaphone 
has found it difficult to make its old 
New England plant sparkle; Globe- 
Wernicke, however, could do more 
than it is doing, in this direction. De- 
nding u eir physical and geo- 
aaa eatin almost all ielies 
dress as fastidiously as could be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. 

None can be accused of niggardliness 
in its community-welfare contributions. 
Most give generously, with Pitney- 
Bowes deserving a fpectel citation for 
its recent, city-wide leadership in con- 
tributing to the Stamford hospital fund. 
Although most plants give generously 
to communities, they are not all equally 
hospitable. 

Dictaphone in °49 conducted but 
three plant tours, while Burroughs re- 
ceived over 110 groups and National 
Cash upwards of 50 during the same 
period, small gatherings being shown 
through the latter plant on a daily basis. 
Most companies welcome various civic, 
social, and student “tourists,” although 
Marchant confines its tours to students 
and business groups only. Marchant has 
not as yet embraced the periodic “open 
house” as a means of winning friends 
and influencing people. Dictaphone, 
also lax in this respect, is currently 
working on plans for its first “open 
house.” Dictaphone has been shy on of- 
fering recreational facilities to its neigh- 
bors. National Cash and IBM are tops 



































in this respect, Addressograph-Multi- 
graph is “good,” but Globe-Wernicke 
trails far behind. 






Remington Rand has held many open 
houses at its plants, expects to enlarge 
this phase of its program. 

Special note should be made of the 
scholarships offered local students by 
Hammermill, Monroe, and National 
Cash, and of NCR’s eagerness in shar- 
ing its huge auditorium with Dayton’s 
citizenry—it being used for all high 
school commencement programs and 
as an entertainment center. Also com- 
mendable is Friden’s considerate hiring 
of the physically handicapped, for 
which it has been publicly lauded. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


THE ATTITUDE toward stockholders of 
the companies surveyed probably cross- 
sections that of industry in general: 
most content themselves with supplying 
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tne stockholder with bare balance-sheet — 


facts and figures augmented with rath- 
er uninformative pictures and “activi- 
ties.” Some simply dish out an Ein- 
steinian diet of figures that does noth- 
ing to resolve the stockholders’ peren- 
nial dilemma, to wit, why do liabilities 
always equal assets? 

A very few companies make an ef- 
fort to understand and appreciate the 
role today’s informed stockholder can 
play in shaping the nation’s attitude 
toward business tomorrow. The idea 
is catching on, as a quick glance over 
any series of annual reports will indi- 
cate—but as of Jan. 1, 1950, the en- 
lightened still are few, few. 

One of the shining exceptions is 
Burroughs Adding Machine, which, 
through its fact-packed, graphic annual 
makes the financial operations of the 
company lucidly clear to its stockhold- 
ers. For those who require a more ele- 
mentary approach to its finances, Bur- 
roughs issues a film, “In Balance,” 
which is shown to regional gatherings 
of stockholders throughout the country. 
Although Burroughs’ relations start with 
an informative annual report, they don’t 
stop there. The company supplements 
its yearly message with detailed interim 
reports and a thorough accounting of 
the proceedings at the annual meeting 
of shareholders. 

On the occasion of its annual meeting 
each year, IBM issues a special edition 
of the company’s weekly, “Business Ma- 
chines,” containing the president’s mes- 
sage to the stockholders and informa- 
tion about the company. The annual 
report itself, however, is somewhat 
cryptic. 

General Fireproofing accompanies 
the distribution of its annual report 
with a special edition of its house or- 
gan, giving the stockholders an intimate 
glimpse of the company’s personnel. 
Both G.F. and Pitney-Bowes are not 
shy in reporting their company’s activ- 
ities and finances, even though a sizable 
proportion of P-B’s owners live in the 
immediate plant-city area and should 
~deaietiadllp-Seo well-informed. Royal 
puts its new stockholders in a friendly 
frame of mind with a chummy letter 
inviting them to visit the plant, or—if 
they can’t make it—offering to have one 
of its salesmen demonstrate the com- 
pany’s machines in the new stockhold- 
er's home. 

Apparently less interested in warm- 
ing up to their shareholders are Dicta- 
phone, Globe-Wernicke, and Under- 
wood, the first-named acting, in the 
words of one critic, as if it “were pri- 
vately owned.” Under president Stanley 
C. Allyn, National Cash has of late 
been focusing more attention on its 
stockholders. In this case, stepped-up 
shareholder relations are one phase of 
company-wide modernization methods. 
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‘How To Do Better in the 


"Use This New Book 

to Discover: 
J 1. How High Present 
‘Market Should Go! 


“. Stock Market 


Here at last are all the tested market methods you 


will ever feed in one handy volume. Now you, too, 
can apply at the wealth of profit-making infor- 
mation in practical new Stock Market Guide. 
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2. Which industries and 
companies are best 
now! 

3. How to pick coming 
market teaders! 

Written by Joseph Mindell, recog- 
nized market authority and prom- 
inent Well St. analyst. Brings you 
the inside, little-known methods 
of successful operators. Helps you 
replace ‘‘tips’’ and hunches with 
the science of when to buy, what 
to buy, when to take profits, when 
not to buy and when to sell short, 

Here are just a few of the 428 

subjects covered in this encyclo- 

pedia of successful stock trading. 

. Hew to detect Major Tops and Bottems. 

. Hew to Select Growth Stocks. 

When to Use the Dow Theory. 

Best Sources of Information. 

When and How to Sell Short. 

. How to Judge Intrinsic Values. 

. News and the Stock Market. 

. Knowing Your Industry and Company. 

. Major Trend of the Stock Market. 

. How to Avoid Pitfalls. 


. How te Average for Greater Profits. 
. Setting Up a Diversified Portfolio, ete. 


WHAT MARKET EXPERTS SAY 


‘Designed to enable one to judge the news and other 
factors affecting security prices, to select most 
promising industries and soundest companies, to de- 
tect the major trend of the market and to spot major 
market tops and bottoms.”’ —Wall Street Journal 


RE Syeernanawne 


Analyzes more factors influencing security price 
movements than have ever appeared in a single vol- 
ume heretofore.” —N. Y. Werld-Telegram 
‘The best outline of modern stock market theory and 
practice that we have ever seen. The au has been 
a careful and decidedly successful stock market stu- 
dent and trader—he has the gift of being both a sound 
thinker and lucid writer.’”” —H. M. Gartley, Ime. 
**Valuable contribution . . . on the preferred list . . . 
a special recommendation.” —Standard & Peer’s Corp. 


INVESTORS' PRAISE 


“Of all the material om the stock market, 
yours is ¢ most broad-gauge and most 
scientific.”—J.S.G., Alton, Ill. 
“The most logical end penetrating approach 
to technical market action I have ever read.” 
—P.N.S., Phila. 
“Congratulations on putting so dificult a sub- 
ject into such plain language.’”’—L.A.K., N. Y. 
You, Tee, Can Get Results frem This 
Profit-Peinting Velume 
Only $5.00 postpaid. (A single chapter ma 
make or save you thousands of dollars. 
423 Subjects—328 Pages—6 Charts— 
Glessary ef Terms—Complete Index 
Replace hit-or-miss methods with the tested 


techniques ef the experts. Simply fill out aad 
mail the ceupon belew today. 


MONEY BACK OFFER 


If book does not completely satisfy, return 
within 10 days for refund. 














CLIP HERG wees 
1-1 15 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 1 
120 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk 11, N. Y. i 
Please send me a copy of Joseph Mindell’s 
helpful book, ““The Stock Market—Basic Guide 
for Investors.” I understand I may return 
in 10 days for refund if not satisfied. 
() Enclosed is $5 (Ship Book Prepaid) (On 
N. Y. City Orders Add 2% for Sales Tax.) 











A significant year 





The end of 1949 rounds out a period of significant develop- 
ment at National Dairy. The fundamentals of our business are 
securely established in four important relationships—with the 
producer, with the consuming public, with our divisions and 
their employees, and with our stockholders. 


Translated into business terms, this means supplying prod- 
ucts of fine quality at fair prices, and insuring a fair return to 
those who have invested in National Dairy Products Corporation. 


Implicit in our program is a contribution to the nation’s 
health and welfare. In 1950, as in the past, National Dairy is 
dedicated to the wider use and better understanding of dairy 
products as human food...as a base for the development of 
new products and materials ...as a source of health and enduring 
progress on the farms and in the cities and towns of America. 


fr a e ‘y PT 
PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL Dairy PRopUCTS CORPORATION 





NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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Tuat 1950 wix bring any spectacular advance or 
decline either in business or in stock quotations 
seems unlikely. 

I do not believe that President Truman will be 
able to swing Congress by the tail, nor that he 
will be able to force upon the country heavy addi- 
tional taxation, nor that he will be able to smother 
states’ rights. 

Is it not significant that both Australia and New 
Zealand have cast out their Socialistic government? 

However, I cannot rush to the conclusion that 
Britain’s Labor Government will be repudiated at 
the imminent election. That may or it may not 
happen. My British correspondents resent what has 
been happening there. But they are not rank-and- 
file workers; they are intelligent people who look 
beyond the government’s immediate and immod- 
erate handouts. They cannot reason how all-out 
“security” can be dispensed after the United States 
ceases to supply largesse. 

The, stern fact is that America is going deeper 
and deeper into the red, that the Administration is 
paying extortionate sums for vote-buying, that it 
is not concerned with curtailing governmental ex- 
travagance and balancing its budget. Its motto still 
is: “Spend, spend, spend; elect, elect, elect.” 

Nevertheless, an increasing number of thought- 
ful citizens are giving heed to the Hoover Com- 
mission’s recommendations for improving govern- 
mental agencies, for infusing into “the largest en- 
terprise on earth” businesslike methods, a business- 
like budget, businesslike administration. 

Admittedly, what will happen politicalwise next 
year is uncertain. I am at least feebly hopeful that 
the American people will become aware of the 
acute dangerousness of the present trend towards 
statism, government totalitarianism. 

I am tremendously encouraged by the stand now 
being taken by General Eisenhower. He has come 
out forthrightly against President Truman’s unlim- 
ited handouts. He pungently declares that if any- 
one wants “total security” he can go to prison, 
where his food, clothing and shelter will be guar- 
anteed. 

Not in all history have millions of humans been 
guaranteed “security.” This simply cannot be done. 
- One person’s “security” can be furnished only by 
calling upon others to furnish the money. Govern- 
ments earn nothing. They only spend. They create 
no wealth; they only dispense—usually inexpertly— 
the wealth earned by others. 


B. C. FORBES 


Pyrotechnics In 1950 Unlikely 
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The notion of “security for all” is a mirage. The 
Bible decreed that if a man do not earn neither 
shall he eat. No Truman or any other politican or 
bureaucrat ean permanently overrule that stern law. 


Nothing for nothing! 


WHAT OF 1950? 


I am neither ultra-optimistic nor ultra-pessimistic 
over 1950 prospects. 

The promise is that employment will continue 
on a high level, that we will experience neither 
drastic deflation nor inflation, that economic con- 
ditions will be reasonably satisfactory. 

The small increase in steel prices should have 
been expected. 

Our John L. Lewises will probably have their 
wings clipped, will cease to dictate to the Amer- 
ican people. Such Czars do not fit into our Amer- 
ican Way of Life. They are definitely heading for 
ultimate disaster. You and I, other American citi- 
zens, cherish freedom. We resent dictatorialness. 
We want to live our own lives. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Internationally, conditions may possibly become 
more favorable. Communism is clearly on the de- 
cline everywhere outside of Russia and China. 

This year’s proceedings at the United Nations 
Assembly have furnished proof that the rest of 
the world has turned against Communistic bedevil- 
ment, that the great majority of people want peace, 
want cooperation, want international constructive- 
ness, prosperity. 

Mankind is sick and tired of war, destruction, 
annihilation. Mankind yearns for peace. Mankind 
obviously has turned against the slavery which 
Soviet Russia would inflict upon the world were it 
to achieve ascendency. 

So, I look forward to 1950 with reasonable hope- 
fulness. 

Every intelligent American citizen cannot but 
look forward to our 1950 Congressional elections 
with eager interest. 

My hope is that the American people will not 
vote for overrunning the country with statism, with 
destruction of our heretofore cherished American 
Way of Life, but rather that they will elect to 
protect and preserve our free enterprise system 
which has made us the mightiest nation on earth. 


—B. C. Fores. 











a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange and a registered invest- 
ment adviser, makes his head- 
quarters in our Philadelphia office. 


Transactions for his customers are 
executed and cleared through us. 
Inquiries Invited. 


REYNOLDS & Co. 


Members of New York and other leading 
Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
120 Broadway 1528 Walnut Street 


Other New York City Offices 
Empire State Bidg. 


Branch Offices: 
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Pa. Pottsville, Pa. Y Pa. 
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. every corporation would do 
well to have at least one copy and 
the corporate secretary should bring 
it to the attention of the individual 
board members,” writes Stanley W. 
Duhig, Vice President, Shell Union 

- Oil Corporation, in The Controller. 


One of the typical reviews of 


What Every 
Corporation Director 
Should Know 


by PERCIVAL E. JACKSON 
Attorney and Corporate Director 


$3.50 a copy 


from 
THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 W. 35th St., New York 1, N. Y. 

















SAVE TIME & MONEY! 


JUST SET the big 7” plastic coated dials and 
WATCH IT automatically compute % yield, 
price earnings ratio, % gain or loss in price of 
any stock as compared to the market average. 
With this new Investors Calculator you can 
quickly compare the performance of securities 
and select the best. Increases profit margins. 
Computes mark-up and discounts. Money-back 
guarantee of satisfaction. Price $4.50 postpaid. 


AIR FLOW CALCULATOR, INC. 
1217 Ewing Street, Fort Wayne 2, Indiana 











HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


DECLINING MARKET 


Perpetual Bull and Novice Bear 
Read this book on the way UP 
Profit from it on the way DOWN 
A must book on Short Selling. $1.00 
MARE WEAVER, Dept. F-2, BOX 1130 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 














Investment Pointers } 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Investment Buying Good 


THE ADVANCE IN THE stock market since 
last June was principally confined to a 
han of stocks, chiefly leaders such 
as General Motors, Allied Chemical, Du 
Pont, etc. Most of the buying in these 
stocks was done by investment trusts 
and institutions and also by wealthy in- 
dividuals. The great majority of listed 
stocks did practically nothing. 

In a nutshell, the private investor is 
competing against the investment trusts 
for the of securities. 

As a result of aggressive and success- 
ful selling campaigns, the public has 
invested millions in the stocks of in- 
vestment companies, which, in tum, 
have used the funds to purchase other 
stocks, particularly the leaders. This 
demand has been most persistent, and 
is likely to continue. 

Sooner or later, as the leaders rise 
further, some of the more venturesome 
trusts will invest part of their funds in 
the second- and bistiuile securities, 
and stocks of these grades (which have 
been laggards during 1949) are likely 
to show a good percentage of advance 
in 1950. 

The chances favor a larger percent- 
age of rise in the groups which have 
been most depressed, such as depart- 
ment stores, coppers, machine tools. 

There has been no general specula- 
tion in the market. 

Many investors are concerned over 
the trend of affairs politically. It is 
thought the Administration may ask for 
a substantial increase in taxes, particu- 
larly on corporations and individuals 
with large incomes. It is uncertain 
whether Congress will act, in this con- 
nection, this year. But, should the New 
Deal win decisively in the 1950 Elec- 
tions, these tax increases will almost 
certainly be made in 1951. 

There are no signs, as yet, of a trend 
away from the Welfare State. However, 
the investment world hopes that the 
United States and England will follow 
the example of New Zealand and Au- 
stralia, which have recently removed 
labor governments. 

Meanwhile, considering low money 
rates and the slim yield on best bonds, 
selected common stocks are on an at- 
tractive yield basis, even though some 
dividends might be reduced in the com- 
ing year. 

Many readers prefer to buy only the 
stocks of leading companies, when they 
are reasonably priced, and follow a 
campaign of buying more should they 
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later become available at still lower 
prices. 

Therefore, I am submitting data on 
a few leading stocks: q 

American Smelting & Refining is one 
of the largest smelters and refiners of 
non-ferrous metals in the world, with 
prominent mining interests in Mexico, 
Peru, Chile, Australia, etc. Main oper- 
ations are in the U.S., with copper, lead 
and gold among the most important 
metals. Investments include such com- 
panies as General Cable, Revere 
per, etc. Finances are strong. Now sell- 
ing around 54, the stock yields 9.3%. 

General Electric is the nation’s larg- 
est manufacturer of electrical equip- 
ment. Finances are excellent. Cash 
items alone total $209.7 million. 
Funded debt has recently been reduced 


‘$25 million. The company is nearing 


completion of a $375 million plant ex- 
pansion and modernization program, 
which, in addition to activities in new 
fields, such as atomic energy, electron- 
ics and television, should enable the 
company to improve its earning capac- 
ity. Now selling around 42, pays $2 
plus extras. 

International Harvester is the largest 
manufacturer of agricultural machinery. 
In addition, it is now one of the lead- 
ing producers of home freezers and re- 
frigerators. Sales last year totaled 
$945.5 million. The long-range outlook 
is favorable, since demand for the com- 
pany’s products is expected to remain 
good. Now selling around 29, paying 
$1.70. Range since 1946, 34 to 22. 

Montgomery Ward, the country’s sec- 
ond-largest mail-order company, went 
down from a high of 104 in 1946 to a 
low of 47, made earlier in 1949. Now 
around 54, pays $3. I consider the stock 
an excellent long-term commitment. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey, among 
the greatest companies in America, is 
the largest unit in the petroleum indus- 

. It controls such companies as 
Humble Oil, Imperial Oil, Creole Pe- 
troleum, Carter Oil, etc. Foreign pr 
erties are important. It is the world’s 
largest refiner and the second-largest 
producer. Finances are very ope 
with net current assets over $600 mil- 
lion. Sales last year, $3.3 billion. The 
stock has declined from a high of 92 to 
60, is now selling around 68, pays $4. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


Forbes 
















CHANGE 
MARKET “MYSTERY” TO MARKET MASTERY 


Let the SENSITIVE INDEX help you do that in 1950. This is no idle boast. Listen to some eloquent 
testimony from a keen professional man who is no novice at advisory services. He writes: 





“When | say ‘studies’ | mean | have spent much time and a thousand dollars collecting and 
checking a multiplicity of services which forecast markets, in the hope that more recent research 
had brought out newer and better bases for forecast. These include no less than eighteen methods, 
each based on a different principle. . . . | have assembled all these in classified order in a ring 
book two inches thick for personal reference. . . . | have been an on and off subscriber to the 
Gargilis Sensitive Index System and only on review and comparison have | become convinced that 
it has REALLY SUPERIOR MERIT. | would be pleased to enter a three year subscription now." 
H. E. P., Chicago, Illinois. 


e HOW ABOUT YOU?? 


1. Have you been as thorough and as successful in your research as this subscriber? 

2. Was the market guidance on which you relied in 1949 swift, safe, and sensible? 

3. Do you feel secure about your 1950 market position? 

4. Are you again going to tread on the thin ice of sheer luck as you did in 19497 

5. Were you able to capitalize on the MAJOR BUYING OPPORTUNITY OF 1949—JUNE 13th? 


e IF YOUR ANSWERS ARE "NO" 


Then you must turn over a new leaf for '50 and stop whistling in the dark. . 


¢ FIRST AND FOREMOST 


You want a RELIABLE MARKET GUIDE whose signals to buy and sell have a well-sustained record of accuracy. We 
believe that the SENSITIVE INDEX is such a guide. And we can indicate, right on this page, WHY it is a superior 
Index. Here is what we said to our subscribers in a bulletin received by them on June 13, 1949. 















"The market is currently discounting in an absurdly unrealistic fashion any number of splendid 
issues representing very sound businesses. Investment trusts and other large buyers who know this 
will not sit on the sidelines indefinitely. They will regard any violation of the 163 level with its 
attendant hysterical selling as a golden opportunity to BUY. SO SHOULD YOU!" 


There you have it. No double-talk, no hedging, no stalling. At a crucial market turning point we provided our sub- 
scribers with a clear, forthright statement of policy, designed to INSURE PROFITS WITH SAFETY. 


° THE OPEN BOOK 


Photostatic copies of bulletins based on the factual data derived from the SENSITIVE INDEX and sent to our 
subscribers at all crucial market turning points from the Fall of 1946 to August, 1949 have been assembled in a 
pamphlet entitled THE OPEN BOOK. The third edition of THE OPEN BOOK is now available to you at no 
extra charge. When you have examined this booklet, we feel that you will quickly become one of our satisfied 
subscribers with the conviction that the SENSITIVE INDEX IS A SUPERIOR INDEX. 


‘50 IS YOUR NEW YEAR! ° 11 CENTS A DAY! 


The SENSITIVE INDEX will be the kind of pilot you need to steer your 
market craft safely through the perilous and uncertain market waters 
of 1950. Make no mistake about it, volatile movements lie ahead, 
rapid fluctuations which may spell disaster for the unwary, and 
triumph for those who enjoy top-flight market guidance. Perhaps you 
fear that this kind of guidance is too expensive, out of reach for the 
investor of moderate means. Not at all! The cost in terms of value 
received is fantastically low. Do you know what it amounts to on a 
$10 three-month trial subscription? 










At a coolie's wage scale, we offer you princely service. 
11 CENTS A DAY will place your finger on the pulse of the 
market for the next 90 days, 90 critical days which may spell 
out the market trend not only for 1950, but for years to come. 
11 CENTS A DAY will assist you in deciding whether we are 
approaching a MAJOR BUYING OPPORTUNITY or a MAJOR 
SELLING OPPORTUNITY. |! CENTS A DAY will promote that 
feeling of security which comes when you know your affairs 
are in safe and sensible hands. Isn't it worth it many times over? 


etn ie eR» & egg Ee ee °SO, DON'T BE A LAGGARD 


| STEPHEN GARGILIS FINANCIAL SERVICE, DEPT. F-8 when it comes TO YOUR OWN DESTINY 


iT) + ‘ e 
SS Sear Oak, Ranibs Mh ee Send $10.00 today for a three-month trial subscription and 
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| 
! Yes—Send me three months of your Bulletin Service | start changing MARKET "MYSTERY" INTO MARKET MASTERY. 
| and Special Offer Material. Enclosed find $10.00 
| | In the market there are two kinds of people: 
EEL LT RE a ! THOSE WHO KEEP SHOUTING ABOUT SOME PROFITS 
| | THAT GOT AWAY—and— ‘ 
| EE “SC RRA PUD 0 5 No selec SINGS 5 DULG a be. AK OUG | THOSE WHO KEEP GETTING AWAY WITH SOME PROFITS 
| 7 TO SHOUT ABOUT. 

Sowh Seems de Oc et de 050 bee ae MENS 6% 0d QUEERS 65 cee bs " Which are You? 

















1950 STOCKS 


by 
JAMES MARS LANGHAM 


A "YEAR IN ADVANCE FORE- 
CAST" with "TREND CHART" 
showing Direction — Duration — 
Change Dates for all 1950 is now 
ready. PRICE $35.00 or with one 
year subscription to Air Mailed 
"Weekly Bulletins" $125.00. 

FREE COPY of the complete 
1949 edition, containing an extra 
“TIMING FORMULA CHART" 
1894-1949 with orders for 1950. 


JAMES MARS LANGHAM 


BOX 795 
SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 

















Since the RAILS should fully par- 
ticipate in any BULL MARKET that 
may develop in 1950, we have made 
ANALYSES of: 
Southern Pacific 

Great Northern Pfd. 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F. Union Pacific 
Baltimore & Ohio Pfd. rie 

Northern Pacific Norfolk & Western 
A copy of these ANALYSES may be had 
with a SIX-WEEK Trial Subscription to the 
WEEKLY STOCK MARKET SURVEY for 
ONLY $1. AIR MAIL $1.50. 


THE LAWRENCE L. McKENNA 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


Colorado Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Illinois Central 
Southern Railway 











“THAR’S GOLD IN THEM THAR HILLS” 


ZENON SN 


RECKLESS TRADER to 
CAUTIOUS INVESTOR! 


Improve your profits! Time your trades with 
engineering precision and skill, Determine your 
profit and risk before you trade. Unbelievably 
low priced at only $24 per year. 


Send only $1 for a trial offer for 4 weeks. 


FOUR HILL’S 


Security Market Trends 
P.O. Box 101, Belmont 78, Mass. 














de a klin 


stockholder relations || 


55 Liberty St., New York 5, N.Y. 
Telephone » WOrth 4-4856-97 
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by HARRY D. COMER 


New Bull Market? 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 








1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


THREE-YEAR BASE: For over three years 
the stock market averages have been 
oscillating very narrowly, being con- 
fined to probably the “tightest” com- 
pression area on record. 

Since the Fall of 1946 the Dow-Jones 
composite average (65 stocks) has 
ranged only from 71.85 to 57.33. That 
high is only 25% above the low. 

In recent years the low points in the 
Dow-Jones composite average have 
been almost identical: 58.53 (1946), 
57.33 (1947), 59.89 (1948), and 57.75 
(1949). 

During the formation of this three- 
year base in the market, a great deal 
of readjustment has been going on in 
individual issues and in various indus- 
trial groups. The net result has been to 
place the general list (averages) in 
what appears to be a very strong tech- 
nical position. 

A useful rule of thumb in stock mar- 
ket technique is that “the longer the 
base, the greater the ensuing upswing.” 

Just as a skyscraper requires a more 
solid foundation that a five-room bunga- 
low, so does a big bull market require 
more solid under-pinning than does a 
short-term rally. 


New Buti Market? Now that prices 
are pushing hard against the top of 
their prolonged foundation area, new 
hope is rising that this move will suc- 
ceed in penetrating all topside barriers 
of recent years. 


Once definitely out of the congestion 
76 


1949 


zone referred to, common stocks could 


well be on their way in a new 
bull market of very substantial propor- 
tions 


During the past six months average 
prices have moved upward almost all 
the way across the three-year restricted 
zone. On this move, however, “blue 
chips” have carried the ball most of 
the time. So far, so good! 

But what is needed now is a develop- 
ment of broad strength among second- 
ary stocks—issues of lesser investment 
merit than the types included in the 
D-] industrial average. 

Lower-grade stocks usually provide 
the best vehicles for speculative profits. 
The proper “timing” of purchases and 
sales is of course the key factor here, 
plus diversification, in order to spread 


the risk. 


Laccarp Issues. If this market is 
destined to make real progress in 1950, 
as now seems likely, some of the best 
buys now are probably to be found 
among the 1949 aude 

Below are listed 10 issues in this cate- 
gory—selected with due regard to both 
(1) technical position in the market 
and (2) position of the companies in 
their respective industries: Celotex 
(now 20), Cutler-Hammer (23), Shar- 
on Steel (26), Mid-Continent Petro- 
leum (42), St. Regis Paper (8%), Bul- 
lard (17), Heyden Chemical (18), 
Commercial Solvents (19), Reynolds 
Metals (21), Vanadium (22). 


Forbes 
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“GROWTH 


Provides Complete Data on ve 
In 25 Fastest-Growing 


FORTUNE MAKING 


—12 WITH BEST LONG-TERM PROSPECTS! 
—10 WITH BEST PROSPECTS FOR 1950! 


OU don't have to be "sold" on the money-making possibilities of 

"growth" stocks. Records show that 10 shares of Coca-Cola pur- 
chased in 1924 for $780 are worth $14,000 today plus dividends of 
$6,000! In the same year, 10 shares of General Electric at $1,970 are 
worth $6,400 today in addition to $4,800 in dividends! Similarly 10 
shares of S. S. Kresge at $2,930 are worth over $8,000 today, not 
counting dividends of more than $6,400. These are but a few examples 
of typical "growth" studies of the past. 


We're confident that you'll find the Coca-Colas, General Electrics and 
Kresges of tomorrow in the "FORBES 1950 Annual Growth Stock Book." 


This unique compilation lists 173 stocks in 25 fastest-growing indus- 
tries. Explains the various growth factors in these industries (some little 
known as yet to the investing public). Gives a “Guide to Selecting 
Growth Stocks," "5 Keys to Analyzing Growth Stocks." 


This confidential 220-page report (limited to 2,500 copies} is a truly 
eye-opening study for the astute investor who wants to build a fortune 
in "growth" stocks. 


For the first time in investor history, growth stocks are evaluated as 
to their relative future potentials under these three classifications: 


l. EARLY STAGE OF GROWTH 
2. ADVANCED STAGE OF GROWTH 
3. NEW GROWTH FACTORS 


Furthermore, this unique study x-rays each of the 173 growth stocks for: 


a. Salient growth factors and their potentials; b. Industry position 
and activities; c. Financial position; d. History of enterprise, 
with figures showing trend of sales, earnings, dividend action, 
price range for last 10 to 20 years brought up-to-date with 
latest 1949 figures. 


Finally, from the 173 growth stocks analyzed, the financial and investment experts 
who have compiled this unique manual bring you: 


12 GROWTH STOCKS WITH BEST LONG-TERM POTENTIALS 
10 GROWTH STOCKS WITH BEST PROSPECTS FOR 1950 


Investors and traders alike will find the study invaluable. You, too, can use this 
confidential report to: 
1. Get in on the ground-floor of promising GROWTH situations. 
2. To spot companies with NEW GROWTH products or processes. 


3. To check your holdings to be sure of maximum long-term capital 
gains and present and future income. 


ONLY 2500 COPIES AVAILABLE. ORDER YOURS NOW 
AND SAVE $5 ON ESTABLISHED PUBLICATION PRICE! 


LAST CHANCE, TO SAVE 33% ON NEW FORBES MANUAL OF 


Industries 








220 pages gi." * 11" Loose Leaf. 








CONFIDENTIAL 






ANNUAL 


FORBES 1950 
GROWTH STOCK 





Solve Investment Problems: 


1. SOURCEBOOK that guides you to the 
growth stocks among all listed securities, 
saving you countless hours of effort and 
the cost of high-priced expert analysis. 
2. INVESTMENT TOOL that enables you 
to appraise the true value and prospects 
of major growth issues. 

3. GOLD MINE of selected stocks in which 
you can place your investment funds with 
reasonable assurance of handsome capital 
gains plus good income. 


How to Use This Manual 


The Forbes 1950 Annual Growth Stock Book 
is a volume you will refer to many, many 
times a year. 

Consult it before you buy or sell . . . before 
you switch funds. Use it to plan your in- 
vestment program. Check your present hold- 
ings against the growth yardsticks provided 
in the manual. Above all, use this unique 
volume as a guide to the best growth profit- 
makers among present-day securities. 
LIMITED EDITION. INSURE YOURS. 
FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 
TO SAVE $5 ON REGULAR PRICE 





INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Ine. ! 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 1-1 J 


Please enter my order for a copy ef confidential 4 
220-page ‘1950 FORBES ANNUAL ‘GROWTH’ 
STOCK BOOK.” 4 

Check Choice: | Aree i 
D Enclosed is $10 payment in full. ' 
(1 I will pay $15 on receipt of material. 

I understand the contents is copyright and cannot 
be reproduced or used as text without the permission 
of publisher. 

It is understood that if, after examining the | 
Manual, I de net find it satisfactory I may return 


it within 10 days for full refund er cancellation. 4 
MS 5. caeaacccr nicansancwanenananan’ q 
aac ai eg. 6151355 We o.+ SMA < RSPCA CRED 4 
a ee oe ZONE. ...STATE...... a 
All foreign orders must be accompanied by remit- | 

tance in U. S. funds or payable in U. S. ri 
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RR cL 
Pre-publication Offer 
Ready 500 New 128-pg. 


January 6 Folio 


CYCLI-GRAPHS 


with 12-year coverage of Earnings and 
Dividends — Monthly Price Ranges 
up to date through Det. 31. 


This New Year Edi- 
tion of CYCLI- 
GRAPHS contains 
individual charts of 
the 500 largest and 
most active listed 
stocks. They por- 
tray the dynamic 
cyclical swings for 
the entire prewar, 
wartime and post- 
war period since 


1938. 


RE-PUBLICATION OFFER: Send $3 
January 6 for Folio CT-FM-11 








before 
(thereafter $4). 


SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 














“STOCK TRADERS SERVICE” 
Offers a Market Letter with a 


three-fold purpose 
1. Greater Profit through wise in- 
vesting 
2. An analysis of Market move- 
ments 
3. Summary and Advice on When 
to Buy and Sell 
Dependable Guidance is a Necessity in 
the Critical Months ahead. Take ad- 
vantage of our low annual fee of $28.00 
(air mail $2.00 extra). 
3 months $8.00 6 months $15.00 
A Special Trial offer to new readers 
only. Send $1.00 for the next four letters. 


STOCK TRADERS SERVICE 
Box #84 College Park, Detroit 21, Mich. 























HOW 10 
IMPROVE YOUR POSITION 
IN THESE COMMODITIES 


SOYBEANS OIL AND LARD 
HIDES CORN 
COTTON WHEAT 


To help you make decisions in your specu- 
lative position in these commodities, re- 


as the situation 





requi: 
Current bulletins om these com- $ 00 
modities will be sent you in a 1- 
hurry. Enclose 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 
120 Broadway New York 5, N. Y. 

















INVESTORS WHO DO NOT USE AT LEAST 14 


FOR FREE COPY—Address 


TittmaNiburveY 


PROVIDENCE 6& R. | 





120 UNION ST., 
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by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Near-Term Qutlook 


For THE First time in seven months, I 
expect lower prices over the near-term. 


It is my opinion that the quality of 


market participation re has deteri- 
orated, and that the su of shares 
between around 200 and about 214 is 


too large to be absorbed until the mar- 
ket backs up for a fresh start. 

I would guess that a correction from 
somewhere between 200 and 205 (D-] 
Industrials) would find support some- 
where in the vicinity of 187-190—that 
is, around the bottom of the recent long 
trading range. 

That does not mean I am bearish 
on the 1950 market—far from it. It 
simply means that the rise, after run- 
ning from 161 to around 200, is entitled 
to a rest and a consolidation; and that 
the December increase in activity in 
highly speculative low-priced stocks, 
together with the expanded volume of 
trading, suggests that this consolidation 
is not far away. 

Those who have made -term in- 
vestments need not disturb their hold- 
ings but the short-term trader probably 
will feel more comfortable if he reduced 
his position. 

The excuse for the setback easily 
could be January political worries. 

Without hedging the above opinion, 
I want to predict that stocks, as meas- 
ured by the D-] Industrials, will sell 
higher in the first half of 1950 than at 
any time in 1946. The 1946 high was 
213.36 on May 29. I would guess, how- 
ever, that it would take fully as many 
weeks to get from 200 to 214 as it took 
to get from 186 to 196; the current rise 
first went through 186 on October 11 
and did not reach 196 till December 12. 

Like the 186-195 area, the 200-214 
area is one of “congested” supply. The 
market spent more than 125 sessions in 
the 200-214 area in 1946, and even 
then it did not succeed in advancing u 
through it—in spite of very large vol- 
um 


e. 

Why ‘should the rise succeed in 1950 
in doing what it failed to do in 1946? 
Here are the reasons: 

(1) The 1946 rise was stopped by an 
oversupply of undigested highly spec- 
ulative new security issues. No such a 
technical handicap is present now. (2) 
In the early part of 1950, there should 
be the following “special purpose” de- 
mands for common stocks: (a) for new 
Pension Funds, (b) from middle-in- 
come investors pressed for yield to meet 
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rising living costs, (c) from institutions 
which already have begun to buy in 
considerable volume but which are 
committed to buy much more, and (d) 
from the “idle-cash” fellows who 
thought this rise just could not happen. 

Do not overlook this Pension Fund 
demand for common stocks. 

These new pension funds, especially 
the non-contributary ones, are insisting 
on a liberal yield—and there is only 
one place to get it. A number of sarge 
companies already have pension fun 
invested partly in equities, often to a 
considerable extent in shares of the 
company whose employees are bene- 
fited by the fund. 

Quite a number of institutions al- 
ready have reduced substantially their 
holdings in oil shares, anticipating low- 
er prices for crude some time during 
the next three to five months. It is gen- 
eral opinion among more experienced 
analysts that the oil industry will eam 
less in 1950 than in 1949. Larger im- 
man of crude from the Near East may 

something you will be hearing more 
about as the year progresses. 

The cumulative effects of dieseliza- 
tion should show up in the earnings of 
Chicago & North Western a few 
months hence. The recent weakness in 
the company’s shares may have pro- 
vided a good opportunity to buy a 
highly speculative common and a 
highly speculative preferred at attrac- 
tive prices. 

Normally, one would be taking prof- 
its in televsion shares at this time of 
year. The industry, however, seems to 
have such an attractive outlook that 
profit-taking may be unwise. Only a 
few of our larger cities, such as New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago, seem 
to have reached the point where tele- 
vision even approaches adolescence; 
and even in those cities there is a de- 
mand for millions of additional receiv- 
ing sets. This thing is well past the 
“maybe” stage; and three-quarters of 
the nation, at least, fails to realize how 
big it is. 

For participation in television, I fa- 
vor Motorola and Philco. Motorola is 
one of those notable management- 
owned companies which has made 
steady and remarkable progress. It will 
show $5.50 to $5.75 a share earned in 
1949, and should be even better in 
1950. Philco might earn $6 to $8 a 
share this year. 


Forbes 




















Pennsylvania Railroad, mentioned 
two weeks ago, continues to look like 
a most interesting tion. The 
stock recently sold lower than at any 
time since 1933, due partly to selling 
to register tax losses. It is one of my 
favorite rails for appreciation. Divi- 
dends have been paid in every one of 
the last 100 years. 

Some time ago, I referred to Cities 
Service as “my favorite oil.” Of course, 
the company’s 1950 earnings will not 
be immune to less favorable conditions 
in the industry; but I would like to 
point out two things: (1) that the 
company has a very small common 
stock capitalization in relation to its 
size, and (2) that a formerly large debt 
is being retired rapidly through the sale 
of utility properties. I would hold this 
stock through any temporary industry 
and market vicissitudes, anticipating 
that eventually it will be worth much 
more than $100 a share. 


BOOK LET § 


Informative Reading 








Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








720. Testinc & RESEARCH IN MODERN 
Inpustry: Discusses the importance of sci- 
entifically testing merchandise in order to 
safeguard quality and usefulness. Includes 
50 pages of useful tables of weights and 
Measures, properties of various textiles, 


strength of materials, and other reference 
data. 


721. A Gume To PosTMARK ADVERTIS- 
Inc: Gives complete working instructions 
to aid in making the most effective use of 
postage-meter advertising in promoting 
products, services, and campaigns. Con- 
tains a display of outstanding advertise- 
ments. 


722. WHat THE Hoover Report MEANS 
To Inpustry: Reprint of a magazine article 
outlining the advantages to both govern- 
ment and taxpayer if the Hoover recom- 
mendations were adopted. 


728. MANAGEMENT’s CONTRIBUTION TO 
Taz Cost Repucrion Jos: Humanistic, 
punchy speech by Burroughs’ President 
Coleman on the subject of teamwork. 
Points out that technological achievements, 
eficient administration, and sound judg- 
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ment won't reduce high costs unless all 
employees cooperate. Stresses the need for 
improved human relationships in industry. 


724. Tue Mastery or Lire: A 32-page 
booklet issued by The Ancient and Mysti- 
cal Order Rosae Crucis, in which many of 
the basic problems besetting man are dis- 
cussed. A short history of the Rosicrucians, 
what membership in the Society has to 
offer, and an application for membership 
are also included. 


725. ANOTHER YEAR AHEAD: Leo M. 
Cherne, Executive Secretary of the Re- 
search Institute of America, looks into 
1950, discusses the labor outlook, taxes, 
the welfare state, and the impact of com- 
munism. 
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Beneficial 
industrial Loan 


Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Bene- 
ficial Industrial Loan Corpora- 
tion has declared an additional 
stock dividend of 214%, at the 
rate of two and one-half (24%) 


shares of Common Stock for 


each one hundred (100) shares 
held, payable in Common Stock 
on December 30, 1949 to Common 
Stockholders of record December 
21, 1949. Bearer scrip will be 
issued in lieu of fractional shares. 
The dividend will not be payable 
on the Common Stock distribu- 
table on December 30, 1949 in 
respect of the 10% stock dividend 
recently declared, 


Puiuie KarpiINnas 


Treasurer 
December 16, 1949 








SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 160 
PREFERENCE STOCK 

4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 11 
PREFERENCE STOCK 

4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 7 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 

28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series; 

2814 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 

All three dividends are pay- 
able January 31, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record January 5, 
1950. 


T. J. GAMBLE, Secretary 


December 16, 1949 
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131 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 6 
Philadelphia 


San Francisco 





ALBERT FRANK- - 
GUENTHER LAW 


Advertising 








FREE-1950 
FORECAST! 


Will Politicians Push 
Biggest Stock Boom? 


89 Issues to Out-Perform 
the Market in 1950 


6 “Strong Growth” Television 
Stocks 


9 Utilities for 50 Rise 
4 Auto Stocks for Large Advance 
5 Soundest Natural Gas Issues 
13 Oils for Largest Advance 
4 Profit-Making Chemicals 
5 Miracle Drug Stocks 
Should Steels Be Avoided? 
7 Stocks Sharing in Bldg. Program 
6 Greatly Undervalued Rails 
5 Aircrafts Well Situated 


25 Depressed Stocks for 
Come-Back 


Send for above "1950 FORECAST” today. 
It's FREE to introduce you to the FORBES 
Investors Advisory Institute's weekly 8-page 
Service that goes to press after the market 
closes each Friday yet reaches you Monday 
morning by first class or air mail. 


Never before has there been an Investment 
Service with a 32-year background of busi- 
ness and investment publishing—with “Con- 
tinuously Supervised" Income and Low-Priced 
Stocks—at the nominal fee of $45 for a 
whole year's Service of weekly 8-page Bul- 
letins, $25 for six months’ Service or only 
$15 for a three months’ trial. 


FREE With Your Trial Subscription 


Simply fill in and return convenient coupon 
below with remittance to get acquainted 
with America's fastest-growing Investment 
Service and receive FREE by return mail 
"1950 FORECAST" featuring 89 issues to 
outperform market this year. Handsome 3- 
ring binder sent FREE with 6 months or one 
year subscriptions. 


-—Convenient Order Form-- 


[ INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. | 
(Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons) 
[ 120 Fifth Avenue, New York I1, N. Y. | 


Send me at once your "1950 FORE- 
1 CAST" featuring 89 issues to outperform 
[ market this year with my subscription as | 
checked below: 


| 
1 (3 Mo.$15 [)6Mo.$25 (11 Yr. $45 , 
| (Binder Included FREE with 6 Mo. or More) | 
{ 0D Air Mail $1.50 Extra per Year I 
| C Enclosed is $ 
| 


r DEE Sata saresaseeweca ns tn eres soaae 
ED RSIS Hh cde ere buteONG Sees 7 
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Your Money | 
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Bonds in 


Financial 


IN THIS SERIES on “Managing Your 
Money,” we now take up the subject 
of bonds, and how to use thei to best 
advantage. 

Bond investing is far from simple. 

Many things must be taken into ac- 
count. Besides, there are many popular 
misunderstandings about bonds. One of 
them is the belief that bonds are al- 
ways “safe” investments. 

So, before venturing very far into 
this realm, be sure to consult your in- 
vestment counsel, banker or broker. 
Setting up a bond investing program 
that really amounts to anything is a 
professional job. 

The following general suggestions 
may be helpful to those interested in 
bonds. 


First of all, a bond is an evidence of 
debt, a promise to pay, whereas a stock 
is a certificate of ownership. A bond 
pays a fixed rate of income (interest), 
whereas the income (dividends) on a 
stock is variable. In any corporate finan- 
cial structure, bonds always rank ahead 
of stocks. The bondholder always col- 
lects his interest before anything can 
be paid to stockholders. 

Qualitywise, there are many grades 
and shades of bonds. They range from 
“gilt edged” to worthless, with many 
intermediate levels in between. At the 
top quality level are obligations of the 
U.S. Government, which are virtually 
riskless. Bonds issued by certain states 
and cities also have a high rating. In 
the top quality bracket are corporation 
bonds rated “AAA” by agencies like 
Moody’s. 

Bonds vary greatly according to the 


by W. C. HANSON 

















Planning 


type of company or entity issuing them, 

The more important type of issuers 
of bonds are: 

1. The United States Government 
(including both direct obligations, and 
bonds guaranteed by the Government). 

2. “Municipalities,” i.e., states, coun- 
ties, cities, towns. 

3. Corporations: Industrial, Public 
Utility, Railroad. 

4. Foreign: Governments, Munici- 
palities, Corporations. 

There is much difference as to the 
security behind various bonds. “Deben- 
tures” have no specific security, but are 
merely a claim against the general as- 
sets of the corporation. “Mortgage” 
bonds are generally secured by a lien 
on some specific property. However, 
terms like “First Mortgage” don’t al- 
ways mean what they seem to say. In 
order to protect yourself, check up on 
such details in the investment manuals, 
Again, it’s the principle of “Investigate 
before your invest.” “Collateral” bonds 
are often backed by a pledge of securi- 
ties. In the railroad field, “Equipment 
Trust” issues are backed by a lien on 
some locomotives or pieces of rolling 
stock. 

Then, bonds often have special fea- 
tures, which are well worth looking 
into. “Convertible” bonds give an op- 
tion of switching into the common stock 
of the same company under certain 
conditions. If the bond is “callable,” it 
means that the company can buy it 
back, before it is due, at a fixed “call” 
price. 

Other things to consider are: (1) the 
general credit standing of the borrower, 


















































































































































































Atcuison R.R., Gen. Mtge. 4s, 1995 
Boston Epison, Ist “A” 2%s, 1970 
Derrorr Epison, Gen. “H” 3s, 1970 
InpIANAPOLIs Union Ry., Ref. “C” 2%s, 
N. Y. Connectinc R.R., 2%s, 1975 
PENNsyLVANIA R.R., Gen. “B” 5s, 1968 


PENNSYLVANIA R.R., Cons. 4%s, 1960 


Pusuic Service Exec. Cos., lst 5s, 2037 





SELECTED BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 
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PENNSYLVANIA R.R., Gen. “E” 4%s, 1984.... 


Prrrs., Crv., Cac. & Sr. L., lst “A” 5s, 


SouTHERN Paciric, Ist “F” 2%s, 1996... 
Stanparp On. (N.J.) Deb. 2%s, 1971.. 







Moody’s Recent Yield 

Rating Price to Maturity 
vaite AAA 127% 2.9 
eon AAA 104 2.5 
we AA 106% 2.6 
1986 AAA 91% 2.9 
List A 91% 3.4 
ates A 100% 49 
A 865% 5.1 
Be hee AA 113% 3.1 
1970 A 99% 5.0 
ie AA 148% 3.1 
memoge A 104% 7.9 
sical AAA 97% 2.5 
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whether this be a nation, municipality, 
or corporation; (2) specific assets, if 
any, behind the bond; (3) the rate of 
interest; (4) the margin by which the 
borrower's earnings cover the interest 
requirements; and (5) the previous 
price record of the bond, if it is not a 
new issue. 

As to how to use bonds in one’s 
financial program, there is no uniform 
formula to fit all cases. 

Each situation is a law unto itself. 

For the small investor, the first bonds 
to be acquired should be a modest 
backlog of U.S. Savings Bonds, prefer- 
ably Series G. For those with larger 
funds to invest, the “open market” 
bonds of the U.S. Government, or top- 
grade “municipal” or corporate bonds 
are good for income, and are practically 
the equivalent of cash. This kind of bond 
yields around 3% today. Just below this 
in the quality scale are bonds yielding 
around 4% and 44%, which are reason- 
ably safe. 

For the average investor, bonds 
should be bought primarily for safety 
of principal, and for income. However, 
tax considerations are also involved for 
investors in the higher-income brackets. 
In such cases, “tax free” bonds may be 
more attractive. We'll take these up in 
a coming article. 


Congratulations 


Carroll M. Shanks, president of Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of Newark, 
elected president of the Life Insurance 
Association of America. 

Charles Cain, Jr., and Thomas H. 
McKittrick, appointed senior vice-presi- 
dents; David Rockefeller, Einar C. 
Funk and Otto T. Kreuser, Woodruff 
Johnson, Edgar H. Hall and John D. 
Revene, appointed vice-presidents of 
Chase National Bank of New York. 

G. Allan MacNamara, elected presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Railroad. 

Miss Alberta Hays, Mrs. Dorothy B. 
McCann, Miss Florence Richards, and 
Miss Margot Sherman, appointed vice- 
presidents of McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
advertising’ agency. 

C. Donald Dallas, chairman of Re- 
vere Copper and Brass, Inc., appointed 
a trustee of the Southwest Research In- 
stitute. 

William H. Hoover, president of An- 
aconda Copper Mining Co., elected a 
director of National City Bank of New 
York. 

Stevens A. Bennett, elected president 
of National Enameling and Stamping 
Co. 

Larry F. Hardy, elected president of 
the Television and Radio Division of 
Philco Corp. 


January 1, 1950 


On The Bookshelf 


STaFForD Cripps: MASTER STATEs- 
MAN, by Eric Estorick (The John Day 
Company, New York, N. Y., $5.00). 
Until September 18 last, Cripps was 
known as the strong man of Britain's 
class struggle, who petrified into the 
great stone face of post-war austerity. 
“Now, as the author of devaluation, 
Cripps may become known to history 
as the softest of soft-money men. This 
biography traces the Calvinist and 
Cromwellian aspects of the Cripps per- 
sonality and, more important, is a mine 
of inside information on the man’s deal- 
ings with Chiang-Kai-Shek, Churchill, 
Anthony Eden, and others. Most inter- 
esting line in the book comes on page 
831: “Standing before the House of 
Commons on July 7, 1949, he boldly 
justified his stand against the devalua- 
tion of the pound and made it clear 
that he would continue to stand by 
ee 


RETAIL CREDIT MANAGEMENT, by Dr. 
Clyde Phelps (Pub.: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.: 
Price: $5). 

The official textbook of the National 
Retail Credit Association, Dr. Phelps’ 
volume is a follow-up to Retail Credit 
Fundamentals, 1938. It examines 
various problems of credit management 
of direct interest to the manager of 
credit sales, his assistants, and super- 
visors—problems which “are important 
for all employees who desire to forge 
ahead in this field.” 


THE Power oF PEopLe, by Charles P. 
McCormick (Harper & Brothers, New 
York, N.Y., $2.00). 

“Many labor unions exist today,” 
writes the president of Baltimore’s Mc- 
Cormick & Co., “because in the past 
management has failed to look after 

- the welfare of its workers.” From this 
analysis— which many managements 
would lack the courage to make—has 
sprung McCormick’s Multiple Manage- 
ment Plan. Decisions are made by 
elected boards of employees rather than 
a few executives, giving the individual 
worker something just as important as 
fair pay—the sense of participation in a 
human, co-operative enterprise. 


How To TAKE A CASE BEFORE THE Na- 
TIONAL LaBor RELATIONS Boarp, by 
Louis G. Silverberg (The Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Inc., Washington, D.C., 
$5.00). 

A complete documentation of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and its pro- 
visions, liberally supplemented with 
facsimiles of some 66 separate forms 
used in taking a case before the NLRB. 
Procedure in bringing an appeal before 
the Board is outlined step by step. 
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Thoughts . 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Good resolutions are a pleasant crop 
to sow. The seed springs up so readily, 
and the blossoms so soon wi 
such a brave show, especially at first. 
But when the time of flowers has 
passed, what as to the fruit?—L. Mauer. 


. Much misconstruction and bitterness 
are spared to him who thinks naturally 
upon what he owes to others rather 
than what he ought to expect from 
them. —Map. Gurzor. 


If you will help run our government 
in the American way, then there will 
never be any danger of our government 
running America in the wrong way. 

—Grn. Omar N, Brab.ey. 


It is not half as important to bum the 
midnight oil as it is to be awake in the 
daytime. —E. W. ELmore. 


Just how we fit into the plans of the 
Great Architect and how much He has 
assigned us to do, we do not know, but 
if we fail in our assignment it is pretty 
certain that part of the job will be left 
undone. But fit in we certainly do some- 
how, else we would not have a sense of 
our own responsibility. A purely mate- 
rialistic philosophy is to me the height 
of unintelligence. 

—Rosert A. MILLIKAN. 


A splendid storehouse of integrity 
and freedom has been bequeathed to 
us by our forefathers. In this day of 
confusion, of peril to liberty, our high 
duty is to see that this storehouse is 
not robbed of its contents. 

—HERBERT Hoover. 


Manners are the happy ways of do- 
ing things; each one a stroke of genius 
or of love, now repeated and hardened 
into usage. —EMERSON. 


Remember, every time you open your 
mouth to talk, your mind walks out 
and parades up and down the words. 

—Epwin H. Sruart. 


Happiness is much more dependent 
on the mental attitude than on external 
resources. This would be an absurdly 
obvious platitude, were it not for the 
fact that ninety-nine out of a hundred 
persons do not believe it. 

—WiLuM Lyon PHELps. 
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It is true that we have not deliber- 
ately or wholly abandoned the Chris- 
tian element in our tradition, but does 
that element count with us as it once 
did? Is the moral tone of the nation— 
its politics, its business life, its litera- 
ture, its theatre, its movies, its radio 
networks, its television stations—Chris- 
tian? —Rosert J. McCracken, D.D. 


Our problem is within ourselves. We 
have found the means to blow the 
world physically apart. Spiritually, we 
have yet to find the means to put to- 
gether the world’s broken pieces. 

—Tuomas E. Dewey. 


The mind is found most acute and 
most uneasy in the morning. Uneasiness 
is, indeed, a species of sagacity—a pas- 
sive sagacity. Fools are never uneasy. 

—GOETHE. 


He hath riches sufficient, who hath 
enough to be charitable. 
—Sm T. BRowneE. 


Let a man try faithfully, manfully to 
be right, he will daily grow more and 
more right. It is at the bottom of the 
condition on which all men have to 
cultivate themselves. —CARLYLE. 


It's amazing what ordinary people 
can do if they set out without precon- 
ceived notions. 

—CnHaRLEs F, KETTERING. 


New discoveries in science . . . will 
continue to create a thousand new fron- 
tiers for those who would still adven- 
ture. —HERBERT HOovER. 


To put the Western European coun- 
tries on their feet with a healthy peace- 
time economy is a better protection 
against communism than to have them 
on their backs supporting a burdensome 
armaments program. 

—Ra.px W. Socxman, D.D. 


Part of human nature resents change, 
loves equilibrium, while another part 
welcomes novelty, loves the excitement 
of disequilibrium. There is no formula 
for the resolution of this tug-of-war, 
but it is obvious that absolute surrender 
to either of them invites disaster. 

—J. BARTLET BREBNER. 


There is honor in labor. Work is the 
medicine of the soul. It is more: it is 
your very life, without which you 
would amount to little. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


Those whom you can make like 
themselves better will, I promise you, 
like you very well. 

—Lorp CHESTERFIELD. 


The world will never have lasting 
peace so long as men reserve for war 
the finest human qualities. Peace, no 
less than war, requires idealism and 
self-sacrifice and a righteous and dy- 
namic faith, —JoHN Foster DULLEs. 


Happiness is much more equally 
divided than some of us imagine. 
—C. C. Coton. 


More and more clearly every day, out 
of biology, anthropology, sociology, his- 
tory, economic analysis, psychological 
insight, plain human decency and com- 
mon sense, the n mandate of 
survival that we shall love all our neigh- 
bors as we do ourselves, is being con- 
firmed and reaffirmed. 

—Dr. Onpway TEED. 


It is great to have friends when one 
is young, but indeed it is still more so 
when you are getting old. When we are 
young, friends are, like everything else, 
a matter of course. In the old days we 
know what it means to have them. 

—EpvaRD GRIEG. 


One of the strongest characteristics 
of genius is the power of lighting its 
own fire. —Joun Foster. 


Brotherhood is the very price and 
condition of man’s survival. 
—Carios P. Romuto. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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A Text. 


For as the earth bringeth forth her bud, 
and as the garden causeth the things that 


are sown in it to spring forth; so the Lord 


Sent in by BE. P. Bickers, At- 
lanta, Ga. What’s your fav- 
orite text? A Forses book is 
es to senders of texts 
used. 


God will cause righteousness and praise to 
spring forth before all the nations. 


—Isaran, 61:11 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Ve aus: Cole agrced oon re a ee 


One of the many good qualities of copper is its ability 
to withstand a great deal of cold working without 


injury. Nevertheless, rolling, drawing, stamping and 
similar operations do increase the hardness of the 
metal. If enough of this cold work is done, it becomes 
necessary to anneal it, that is, heat it to the proper 
temperature to relieve the internal stresses and per- 
mit the metal to become ductile again, ready for addi- 
tional forming operations. 

Annealing is expensive, because it requires accu- 
rately controlled heat and skilled 


saving amounts to over $10,000 a year. There are 
additional savings due to simplified handling in the 
factory. The reduction in the number of anneals also 
seems to have a favorable influence on the economy 
of the finishing operations, including tin plating in- 
side, nickel and then chromium outside. 

To make such a deep draw while holding rejects 
to a minimum requires skill on the part of the cus- 
tomer, plus careful fulfillment of the metal speci- 
fications by Revere. This is said in no prideful spirit. 

There are a great many skillful 





labor. For that reason it is a matter 
of concern to manufacturers, and 
Revere often is asked if it is pos- 
sible to eliminate or at least reduce 
the number of anneals. Frequently 
this can be done. Take the case of 
a coffee pot. No less than five an- 
neals seemed necessary in order to 





produce this quality product. Costs 





manufacturers in all lines, and many 
careful, conscientious suppliers of 
everything from metals to plas- 
tics, textiles to lumber, chemicals to 
paper. The whole point of this par- 
ticular story of the saving of $10,000 
a year poured out of a coffee pot 
is that it was accomplished by the 





most thorough kind of collabora- 





were high; could they be reduced? 

The customer’s metallurgist and the Revere Tech- 
nical Advisory Service studied this problem in detail, 
attacking the matter together. When they arrived at 
what seemed to be a promising solution (on paper) 
it was proved out by exhaustive tests. It was found 
that by using Revere copper strip in a certain tem- 
per, four anneals could be eliminated. Now, after 


drawing to 734 inches deep, the copper body is an- 
nealed once and for all, then spun into its final 
graceful shape. Based on current production, the 


tion between the maker of the pot 
and the supplier of the metal. It was that joint effort 
that made the saving possible. 

Perhaps you do not make coffee pots. Maybe you 
do not buy copper, brass, bronze, nickel silver, cupro- 
nickel, aluminum, or any other Revere Metals. No 
matter. It may be that if you will take your sup- 
pliers into your confidence in the common cause of 
cost reduction you too will be able to effect sav- 
ings and improve your product, just as happened 
in this case. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


* * * 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





The device shown is the 
IBM Electronic Counter, 
basic unit of IBM 
Electronic Machines 
which compute 
arithmetical problems 
at tremendous speeds, 


A BUSINESSMAN needs a report on his company’s production and © 
inventory position, and he has to have it faster than ever before. 


A SCIENTIST, working in the atomic energy field, needs to know 
the exact effect of relativistic mass increases in the slowing down of fast 


electrons. xz = 
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ro om 
AN AIRCRAFT DESIGNER needs to determine the theoresjeap steawes ¢ 
and strains brought about by the use of new-type controls on asmPoueres 


supersonic plane. ro 
bg 2 iy ee 


Today, these intricate requirements and countless others ates ing, mef- 
at amazingly high speed through the use of IBM Electspnic es 


Machines. ¢ 


KK 
IBM pioneered in the application of the science of electronics to business 
machines . . . machines which benefit everyone through increasing the 


é . 
. 


productivity of industry and science. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building 
590 MADISON AVENUE . NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 





